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A HOUSE organ recently started by a firm in Chi- 
cago aims to reach the furniture salesmen, a class 
that sorely needs inspiration and education. Of 

course, there are furniture salesmen 





A Class that know their business. There is an 
of Salesmen awful lot of them, however, who do not 
Needing know anything beyond what is covered 
Education by the ticket on the piece. 


Some years ago you could shift a 
man from the towel department into the furniture de- 
partment in a rush season and get away with it, but 
you can’t do it now unless you are dealing with a 
moron trade. 

The one big thing that has stimulated the study of 
furniture is the antique craze. People who thirty years 
ago could not tell whether Chippendale was a breakfast 
food or soup brand now talk intelligently of McIntire, 
Bulfinch, Savery and all the rest of them. 

Two years ago there was a Savery lowboy sold 
at auction for a little over $4,000 and considered at 
the time a big price. Last month it was sold at the 
Anderson Art Galleries for $9,000 and bought by Col- 
lings and Collings, doubtless for some client. 

Now this sort of thing demonstrates the great in- 
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terest being taken in furniture and furnishings be- 
cause the same big prices prevail for tapestries and tex- 
tiles. Men of wealth are no longer putting their money 
into statuary and etchings. They are putting it into 
the beautiful things which make for comfort in the 
home and for beauty and sentiment. 

Go to some of these auction sales at the American 
Art Galleries and the Anderson Art Galleries. It is a 
sight to view the audience and the enthusiasm of the 
collectors. And the information imparted by the cata- 
logues is good literature—it’s educational. 

Then go to Brentano’s and look at the stock of 
books that are published on the subject. I could men- 
tion the names of thirty good books on furniture and 
furnishings that the public are buying, yet how many 
furniture salesmen put a nickel into their education? 

Some time ago, I stood near a woman who said 
to the salesman: 

“Ts this mahogany ?” 

He said: 

“T don’t think it is; the fact is I know it is not. 
This is mahogany over here.” 

“Well, is it as well made?” ; 

And what do you think that man said to her? 

“You can search me, madam, there’s the chair; 
you can see just as much as I can.” 

He could not tell her a thing about the style of it, 
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the quality or construction. She probably knew more 
on the subject that he.did, so if the Chicago house 
organ can arouse the furniture salesman to any realiza- 
tion of his opportunities, it will be doing a great work. 
bbe Design Registration Bill, endorsed by various 

associations, has been before Congress ten years 
but there were at least five years of that period when 
no effort was made to push it 
because of war measures which 
were of greater national impor- 
tance. 

Each time the Bill has come 
up before the Patent Committee 
of the House, it has been subjected to severe examina- 
tion, usually by lawyers who by temperament and train- 
ing are inclined to be merciless critics of all new legis- 
lative measures. 


Comment on 
Patent Law Ass'n 
Endorsement of 
Design Bill 


Therefore it was greatly to the satisfaction of the 
proponents of the Bill when at the last hearing held in 
the latter part of February that Henry D. Williams 
of the New York Patent Law Association came before 
the committee and expressed his hearty approval of the 
Bill. 

His Association had carefully analyzed it and be- 
lieved it desirable. He represented also the American 
3ar Association with its 30,000 lawyers, and with the 
exception of a few of the kind of changes an editor 
might make in a manuscript, changes which were in the 
main quite acceptable, he endorsed the Bill. 

The only men who opposed the Bill were those 
engaged in making stove parts and publishers making 
paper patterns. 

We quote from Mr. Williams’ testimony : 

“T am for this Bill, when amended; I am heartily 
and enthusiastically for it. I believe there is a neces- 
sity for it and we ought to have it as promptly as_pos- 
sible. The purpose of the Bill is to stop the business 
of copying designs, and the proponents of the Bill will 
tell you that the business of copying designs has seri- 
ously impaired the development of designing in Amer- 
ica and seriously increases the price of new articles 
and is in every way objectionable. It is to the inter- 
est of the public that the work of the designer shall be 
encouraged and protected. It has been a splendid 
thing in patents and will be a good thing in designs, 
and we will not be copying European designs. And I 
speak from a study of the whole situation.” 

This coming from a representative of the New 
York Patent Law Association is the strongest impetus 
that has been put behind the Bill, because the lawyers 
heretofore have been always looking for defects in the 
Bill. 

The trouble with many critics is that they have not 
read the Bill carefully and they have a superficial un- 
derstanding of what may or may not be registered. 

In the first place, no one can register a design un- 


less he makes an affidavit to the effect that it is original 
with him. One party recently entered a protest against _ 
the Bill on the ground that a competitor might grab all 
the designs in his line and if he registered them first 
he would get full copyright protection. 

Section 20 of the Bill states: 

‘“‘Any person who shall register a design under this 
act knowing that the design is not an original work of 
authorship, shall be liable in the sum of $500 damages.” 

Another objector says: 

“True, but all he would have to do would be to 
change my pattern a little bit, alter the shape of a leaf 
or rose and call it his original design. It was not a 
direct copy and he could register it and get protection. 
How are you going to stop anybody from taking my 
ideas and altering them a little bit?” . 

Section 6 of the Bill states: 

“During the term of protection for which any 
certificate of registration shall be issued, it shall be 
unlawful for any person other than the owner of the 
copyright, to copy the registered design or any char- 
acteristic original feature thereof, or to make any ob- 
vious or fraudulent imitation of said design or of any 
characteristic original feature thereof.” 

And that’s that. 

Thousands of men have been studying this sub- 
ject and at first many of them thinking from their own 
point of view objected to the Bill after a five minute 
reflection, but if they will sit down and read the Bill 
from beginning to end, word for word, and think for 
a moment what the stopping of piracy would mean to 
the arts and to the industries, they would get in line 
and push for its passage. : 

It took 12 years to put through the copyright 
measures protecting literature but look what it has 
done for literature. The publishers that used to en- 
gage a force of translators to steal everything from 
foreign sources now buy original manuscript. And 
authors and publishers alike are prospering. 

America will never have an art of its own until 
American artists are encouraged and American 
manufacturers and importers will never get the profits 
which their taste and genius entitles them to unless 
they are protected in like manner in the ownership of 
the goods which they have originated, styled or pur- 
chased. ; 

In the last analysis, the Bill is a Bill for the abso- 
lute annihilation of design piracy and stands for hon- 
esty in trade. 

The Design Registration Bill is now before the 
House Patent Committee and it is a matter of some 
interést to note that there are eighty-six trade asso- 
ciation endorsements of the Bill and resolutions favor- 
ing the Bill up to date, and not one association has 
reported adversely. Cie % 
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DISCUSSING MANNER AND MANNERS 


T IS a sad commentary upon the ethics of every day 
existence that discourtesy seems to be an outstand- 
ing characteristic of our modern times. By discourtesy, 
we do not mean that studied effrontery which comes 
from a belligerent disposition but rather a general lack 
of consideration for others than oneself. 

There comes to mind a remark heard many years 
ago when a speaker, referring in conversation to a 
mutual acquaintance, said, “Yes . 
low but he does not work at it.” This remark, flip- 
pantly uttered, contained a great deal of caustic truth 
for there is many a fine fellow whose “fineness” has 
been allowed to lapse for want of exercise. 

The sneering attitude, the superior air, and the 
know-it-all, the up-stage manner, that all too frequently 
is a cloak of concealed ignorance, are 
commonly met with but that spirit of 
courtesy which expresses in action the 
admonition of the golden rule is about 
as non-existent as a hen’s tooth. 

We quoted last month a statement 
of President Coolidge that “It has been 
necessary to recall public attention to 
the home lest its influence and finer 
values be impaired.” In the same spirit 
of rescue, we believe it is important to 
call attention to the matter of courtesy 
in common relationships, in order that 
the heritage of gentility, bequeathed to us by those who 
esteemed gentlemanliness a virtue may not be lost to 
this and subsequent generations. 

It has always been recognized that in the round 
of human existence there were certain callings and 
vocations that exercise a brutal hand upon those who 
followed them, but these callings have always been 
exceedingly few in number and even in our day have 
not appreciably increased. From whence then, have 
we possessed this new condition of irritability that 
flies into friction at slight provocation? We have not 
imagined a condition for the purpose of creating an 
argument nor do we think we have magnified a few 
trifling instances into a general condition. Take, for 
instance, the travelling man; again and again we have 
been told of the lack of consideration of the arbitrary 


. he is a fine fel- - 


Courtesy costs so little. 
It can be made out of 
nothing. It increases by 
being used, enriches 
those who give it away, 
never spoils and is al- 
ways appropriate no mat- 
the what the time or the 
occasion may be. 


and repeated wasting of the travelling salesman’s time. 
A travelling man, who is in his own way quite a phil- 
osopher, recently disclosed the method he follows in 
getting an advance line ona possible customer.- Said 
he, “If I find the telephone switchboard at the door 
presided over by a crab, or if I find the office boy or 
elevator man surly, I can expect to meet a man whose 
disposition is antagonistic and disagreeable, but if on 
the other hand, I am met with a pleasant smile and 
courteous attention, I can almost bank on meeting an 
employer who is respected and esteemed for his human 
and kindly qualities.” “As the boss goes, so goes those 
under him.” We need recite here no personal disagree- 
able experience (and who has not had a plentiful share 
of them) but memory is crowding thick with incidents 
which show the folly of all human 
upishness. 

So many men, especially those in 
the rank of junior executives, seem to 
think that a gruff, unfriendly manner is 
proof either of their manliness or of the 
importance of the position they hold. 
In some extraordinary fashion they , 
have confused courtesy of manner and 
action with servility and are afraid to 
practice the former for the fear of be- 
ing classed among those who practice 
the latter, 

Courtesy and servility are as wide apart as the 
poles. Courtesy is an indication of a man’s respect 
for himself as well as for his neighbor, while servility 
is usually only a hypocritical expression of a belief in 
the other fellow’s superiority or importance. A waiter 
or a menial is sometimes servile—a gentleman never. 
And anyone who would spare the time to compare the 
outward manifestations of servility and courtesy would 
never dream of mistaking one for the other, or refrain- 


’ ing from practicing the one lest he be accused of prac- 


ticing the other. 

Manner and manners in New York City are par- 
ticularly bad. This is true because the population of 
this city is composed for a great part of foreigners who, 
unfamiliar with our ways and customs, hide this un- 

(Continued on page 133) | 
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GOOD FURNITURE 


Some Random Reflections Upon the Work of Our Great New York Cabinet-Makers of the Past—The Men 
Who Worked at the Bench, the Men Who Made Heritages. 


Baby Longworth, the muchly be- 
photographed youngster of Wash- 
ington, the granddaughter of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and daughter of 
Nicholas and Alice Longworth, 
sleeps in a crib which her illustrious 
mother slept in at the old Roosevelt 
home on East 20th Street. 

—Daily Paper. 


E LIVE and we learn. Like 
sculpture and painting, the artist 


has to be dead for a few years be- 
fore he is appreciated. 


A prominent executive at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, speaking of some of the well-known 
vabinet-makers of the past fifty or sixty years and par- 


ticularly of one man who 
had a great reputation, 
observed : 

“Yes, unquestionably 
he did excellent work, but 
greatest among all of 
them was Ernest F. 
Hagen.” 

It was Hagen who 
made the Roosevelt crib, 
but high as the name 
stands among students, to 
the trade and the world 
at large, it is comparative- 
ly unknown. And yet, the 
Roosevelt family and 
families of similar wealth 
and position went to 
Hagen for their furniture, 
forty years ago. 


ter, Admiral Edward Farragut, the Appletons, the 
Barlows, the Shipmans, the Laroques, Elihu Root, the 


He worked for General Horace Por- 





Anderson was a decorator of great 
skill, 1786-1821. 





The old shop of Meier & Hagen on 26th St. for over 
sixty years. 





Rockefellers, Ripleys, Robinsons, 
Claflins, Whitelaw Reid, Daniel 
Drew, the Whitneys and DeForests. 

His shop at 213 East 26th 
Street, just around the corner from 
the office of THe UPHOLSTERER & 
INTERIOR DeEcorRATOR, has been for 
sixty years a rendezvous for lovers 
of fine things and the ledger, still in 
the possession of the son, reads like 
an old edition of the Social Register. 


When first came the realization of the quality of 
the old master cabinet-makers, we thought in terms of 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite and imagined 


the things so-called, actu- 
ally made by them. A 
superficial study, how- 
ever, developed the 
knowledge that they were 
merely leaders among the 
cabinet-makers of their 
age, better known than 
their contemporaries be- 
cause good advertisers; 
they published catalogues 
and albums, leaving be- 
hind them good literature 
which perpetuated their 
names; while their con- 
temporaries left behind 
them nothing but their 
work, and their work so 
followed the styles asso- 


ciated with Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite, 
that they never were credited with their labor. 
It is the same in this country. 


It was a long time 











before we realized that we had great cabinet-makers. 
And it was frequently a matter of surprise to discover 
on pieces of the XVII and XVIII Centuries, appar- 
ently of the English masters, marks, labels and pasters 


proving American origin. And 
today we realize that there was 
never anything better made in 
Europe than the work of our 
early cabinet-makers. 

And then came the study of 
a later period, the early XIX 
Century, and behold we had 
Duncan Phyfe. Certainly no 
more skilfully made furniture 
was ever produced but I doubt if 
we would have known much 
about Phyfe today were it not 
for Mr. Hagen. 

Phyfe was a prolific work- 
man. There was a time when 
he employed a hundred hands. 
Naturally he had a large produc- 
tion, but when the collectors in 
the country were scouring for 
the earlier period and disregard- 
ing the Empiric types of 1810-30, 
Mr. Hagen appreciating the skill 
of the workmanship, began to 
collect Phyfe pieces. And we at- 
tribute to his activities the vogue 
that has since established that 
genius so high in the affection of 
the American collector, for Mr. 


Hagen was the first to arouse interest in this work and 
most of the data relating to Phyfe, published at vari- 
ous times in books of reference, was found in Mr. 


Hagen’s old note books. 
“My father,” said 
Frederick E. Hagen re- 
cently, “had also a great 
admiration for Daniel Cot- 
tier, for the grace of his 
lines and the delicacy of 
his pieces; for Davenport 
of Boston who was really 
a genius and for Bau- 
douine whose wonderful 
rosewood work was of the 
best possible construction 
although of a style that 
doesn’t appeal to the pres- 
ent generation. Still, it 
would not surprise us if in 
the next twenty-five years 
it would be in big demand.” 
“When I was a boy,” 
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Specializing in Windsor chairs. 
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he continued, “I used to get some wonderful old Phyfe 
furniture in the tenement districts. People had no 
more respect for Duncan Phyfe in those days than we 
have today for the modern cabinet-maker. If furni- 


ture was broken, worn or out of 
style, it was discarded and given 
to some maid in the household 
when married, just as in the 
South, the beautiful old mahog- 
any went into the negro cabins to 
make way for the brass bed- 
steads and newer fashions.” 

And perhaps we _ would 
never be so appreciative of the 
value of our old furniture were 
it not for the museums who have 
done so much to give this crafts- 
manship a conspicuous place in 
the arts. 

Ernest F. Hagen was one of 
those self-eliminating souls who 
shed the light which revealed an- 
other man’s presence. He gloried 
in his craft and was proud of the 
skill of his fellows. While do- 
ing the best he knew how himself 
he was eager always to make 
known the genius of another. 

Behind his desk in his little 
old shop he delved into the his- 
tory of his trade with extra- 
ordinary tenacity. So great was 
his enthusiasim for his subject 


that he collected little by little the directories of New 
York City away back to 1786. Forty years ago he paid 
$45 for the New York Directory of 1798 simply be- 


cause of the list of cabinet- 
makers and the advertise- 
ments which a few of them 
published. 

They didn’t begin to 
classify the trades in direc- 
tories until 1805 when we 
discover there were 66 
cabinet-making shops in 
New York City alone and 
the skeptic frequently asks: 

“Where does.all the 
old furniture come from?” 

Why, bless you, furni- 
ture was also being made 
in great quantities in Penn- 
sylvania, and all the New 
England states and in the 


Banner used by the Chair-Makers’ Society in the Parade larger cities “of the South. 
of the Erie Canal Celebration, 1825-101 years ago. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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THE VANDERBILT FIREPLACE BY 
SAINT-GAUDENS AND LAFARGE 
laos old Vanderbilt mansion which for many years 

stood at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 57th 
Street, the home of Cornelius Vanderbilt, having been 
sold will be dismantled and the famous fireplace by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, executed in 1881, has been 
presented as a gift to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr. We quote from 
an article by Preston Remington in the April Bulletin 
of the Museum. 

“The Vanderbilt fireplace in its installation at the 
west end of the American sculpture gallery forms the 
central feature, and the other Saint-Gaudens sculp- 
tures now in this museum have been grouped in its 
vicinity in the new gallery K, opened to the public on 
April 1. The fireplace consists first of two marble 
caryatids of Numidian marble supporting a lintel in the 
form of a complete entablature, and secondly of an 
overmantel of mosaic framed by pilasters which sup- 
port a second entablature of oak. The ensemble was 
executed by Saint-Gaudens in collaboration with John 
LaFarge. The caryatids are perhaps Saint-Gaudens’ 
finest draped female figures. Their attitude is one of 
reposeful strength and dignity. That on the left holds 
above her head a scroll upon which is inscribed ‘Amor.’ 
That on the right carries a similar scroll inscribed 
‘Pax.’ Amor-wears about her waist a girdle of ivy 
leaves, more of which are twined in her hair. Her 
long tunic is caught up beneath her breasts and again 
by the girdle at her waist and falls to the ground, re- 
vealing the tip of one sandaled foot. Pax wears about 





her waist a girdle of laurel leaves. Her tunic and gen- 
eral posture are the same as that of the other figure, 
but her head is inclined much more to the front and her 
flowing hair contrasts with that of the other figure 
which is caught up at the back of the neck. Both fig- 
ures have inverted shells behind their heads and their 
arms are raised in support of the entablature. Most 
of the mouldings of the entablature are carved and the 
frieze is ornamented with delicately wrought acanthus- 
leaf rinceaux diverging from the center. At intervals 
acorns emerge from the foliage, recalling the Vander- 
bilt arms. The entablature breaks slightly forward 
over the heads of the two caryatids. 

“As for the overmantel, the mosaic is the work of 
John LaFarge and consists of a seated, draped, female 
figure holding garlands which are caught up at their 
outer ends by two circular cartouches, one of which 
bears the Vanderbilt arms which may be described as 
per pale—dexter gold, a demi-eagle sable; sinister 
sable, three acorns leaved proper. The other car- 
touche contains the Vanderbilt crest: a lion rampant 
or, having between his paws a boar’s head silver on a 
fess sable. Also in this.same cartouche is the Van- 
derbilt motto ‘Deo non fortuna,’ which translated 
means, ‘By God’s grace not fortune’s.’ The space on 
either side of the head of the figure is occupied by an 
inscription: ‘Domus in limine domini voluntatem 
bonam monstrat hospiti ineunti salutatio valedictio 
adjumentumque exeunti\—‘The house at its threshold 
gives evidence of the master’s good will. Welcome 
for the guest who arrives, farewell and helpfulness to 
him who departs.’ Above this mosaic extends the 
second entablature wrought in oak with its mouldings 
beautifully carved and its frieze decorated by two 
female figures whose bodies terminate in leafy rin- 
ceaux. Not only does the fireplace embody the work 
of two of New York’s most noted artists, but also it 
will extend as a survival of a period of New York life 
which is vanishing altogether too rapidly.” 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB BANQUET 

Or Tuurspay, April 29th, in the Grand Ball Room 

of the Waldorf-Astoria, the Art-in-Trades Club 
will hold their Twentieth Annual Banquet. Due to 
the large attendance of last year which crowded the 
Astor Gallery in this hotel to overflowing, the officers 
of the organization believe that still larger space for 
their banquet will be required and-for that reason they 
have taken the largest banquet room in New York City 
hoping thereby to insure the perfect comfort of mem- 
bers and their guests. 

Harry V. Mooney, of J. H. Thorpe & Co., Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, is in charge of the seating arrange- 
ments. The time of the dinner is 6:30 and the cost of 
the tickets is $6.00. 





The famous Saint-Gaudens fireplace from the Vanderbilt man- 
sion. See text above. 






DINING ROOM IN THE ROBERT COLLIER HOME AT LAKEWOOD 
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EARLY AMERICAN FURNISHINGS IN A LONG ISLAND HOME 


In the living room of H. P. Davison, Glen Cove. 
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A MERCHANT’S ARGUMENT FOR OPEN PRICES 


HILE in our industry we are not so particularly 

concerned with the question of price maintenance 
as is the case with those whose business consists chiefly 
of packaged products, there are certain arguments 
which have been developed in the recent discussion 
anent price fixing that should be of interest to the 
buyers and sellers of any competitive commodity. 

The papers have been full and the editorial desk 
has been flooded with arguments, both pro and con, 
and from the mass of these pronouncements, against 
contemplated restrictive legislation, we have chosen to 
quote the statements of A. Lincoln Filene as those of 
a man whose attainments and standing entitle his utter- 
ances to a hearing. 

Mr. Filene, of William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston, who was one of the 
members of the committee of three picked 
from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to study the proposed resale 
price legislation, dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion embodied in the report. He 
says in part: 

“The crux of the whole price main- 
tenance situation is that any attempt to 
pass legislation validating contracts on . 
resale prices constitutes a direct inter- 
ference with the working of our competi- 
tive system. It would substitute price 
restriction for price freedom. Under the 





as retailers have done in their sales to the public. 

“If manufacturers make free allowances of mer- 
chandise, offer special discounts, etc., on their wares to 
distributors, it would be a little too much to expect of 


‘human nature and sound business sense that retailers 


should not occasionally follow the example tinys given 
them in their sales to the public. 

“As I have pointed out in my minority report, 
price. maintenance tries to erect a new economic doc- 
trine in which the supposed interests of producers and 
certain classes of distributors are held superior to those 
of other distributors and the public. It proposes, as 
one of the planks to this doctrine, a proposition which 
is unsound economically, viz., that all distributors, re- 
gardless of their nearness to the source 
of supply, their operating costs, their 
rapidity of turnover, are obliged to sell 
branded merchandise at one and the same 
price. 

“The suggestion that the more effi- 
cient or more advantaged distributors 
should never cut prices below distributors 
who are in the opposite situation is never 
applied to non-branded merchandise. Yet 
no one would deny that merchandise of 
quite good quality is to be found among 
articles which do not bear a trademark as 
among those which do. Where, then, is 








there any valid excuse for asking the 





terms of any bill so far introduced on 
this subject the consumer would, under 
normal circumstances, sacrifice on brand- 
ed merchandise whatever benefits in the 


‘ . Branded merchandise has i i ‘ Se 
way of price reductions he now enjoys never been the subject of If price-maintenance legislation 


from competition among distributors. 





United States Government to pass a law 
protecting one class of producers in their 
market price of their merchandise as 
against another? 


invidious price cutting to were enacted, I foresee that the markets 
the extent which proponents 


“In making the statement in the of price regulation like. to would be flooded with branded merchan- 


above paragraph I have very clearly in 

mind that branded merchandise has never 

been the subject of invidious price cutting to anything 
like the extent which the proponents of resale price 
legislation like to claim. 

“In my experience as a distributor and from my 
knowledge of the practices of other distributors, I have 
never seen any proof that a branded article of legiti- 
mate merit, marketed by a reliable manufacturer, has 
ever been cut in price by distributors in such a way 
and to such an extent as to injure the good will of 
the public toward such an article. 

“A large part of the agitation for price main- 
tenance has found its expression in connection with the 
marketing of drugs and toilet articles. In this very 
drug trade there is plenty of evidence that manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in all branches have resorted 
quite as freely to price cutting in their sales to retailers 


dise of good, bad and indifferent quality. 

A great many manufacturers, who up 
until now have not felt it practical or necessary to 
brand their merchandise, would seek to take advantage 
of this legislation. 

“By so much as the field of non-branded merchan- 
dise is swallowed up in the future by an increase in 
the amount of branded merchandise, by just so much 
will the public lose the benefits of the competition 
which now obtains among distributors in the market- 
ing of non-branded merchandise. 

“One can readily visualize the position in which 
the distributor would find himself who, by the senti- 
ment developed through national advertising of price- 
protected branded merchandise, was obliged to devote 
a large part of his stock to these goods. He would to 
a large extent cease to become a salesman in his own 
right, and by force of legislation he would no longer 
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Cretan embroidery pillow cover 
dated 1726, a new accession of the 
Metropolitan Museum ‘of Art. 
This and other Cretan designs 
possesses we believe characteris- 
tics which may prove inspiring to 
modern fabric designers. 








be a factor in price competition. 


“The public cannot and should not agree to sur- 
render the benefits of competition among distributors 
without insisting that the manufacturers into whose 
hands they are delivering the price-fixing power shall 
have the methods and the results of their price-fixing 
examined by the Government. 

“I cannot believe that price-maintenance legisla- 
tion without such restricticn, and perhaps even with 
it, would be able to stand the test of review by our 
courts. I feel confident that it is altogether too un- 
democratic, that it smacks too much of class legisla- 
tion to become a permanent factor in our economic 
system.” 

As a result of the balloting and in consideration 
of the requirements of the organization’s by-laws, with 
a two-thirds vote being required to commit the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on any subject, Mr. Filene in his ex- 
pressed opinion by no means stands alone, is indi- 
cated by the summary of the report and on the five 
questions submitted to the Chamber’s membership 
which read as follows: 


“1. Should there be Federal legislation permitting the 
seller of identified merchandise sold under competitive condi- 
tions under a distinguishing name, trademark or brand to con- 
trol the resale price thereof? 





Another embroidery in the Seager Bequest to the Metropolitan Museum. This is from Paros and hints at Chinese influence. 
It is worked in pastel shades of blue, yellow, pink and green with touches of deep red and brown. 


“2. If there is to be such legislation, should the legislator 
take the form of permitting contracts for the maintenance of 
resale prices on identified merchandise sold under competitive 
conditions under a distinguishing name, trademark or brand? 


“3. If there is to be such legislation, would the restric- 
tions in the report of October 5th, 1925, be proper restrictions? 


“4. In addition to such legislation, should Congress enact 
legislation bringing under the law of unfair competition the 
cutting of the seller’s declared price which results in misappro- 
priating or injuring good will attaching to articles identified 
as to their origin? 


“5. Instead of such legislation, should Congress enact 
legislation bringing under the law of unfair competition the 
cutting of the seller’s declared price which results in mis- 


appropriating or injuring good will attaching to articles iden- 
tified as to their origin?” 


It was announced that legislation by Congress per- 
mitting maintenance of resale prices does not have the 
support of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Statistical figures, governing any single phase of 
human activity, are never satisfactory unless complete. 
A comparison of wages as paid in the various countries 
of the world reveals only one phase of the economic 
situation and while it is interesting to be able to sur- 
vey the comparison, the figures are no proof of an ex- 
traordinary advantage in the way of living conditions, 
compared one country with another. 
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YOU EVER WONDERED? 


Why Mission Furniture Went Out of Style? What is the Differ- 


ence Between Worsted and Wool? 


What is the First Known 


Type of Fabric Weave? How May Paint and Varnish Stains 
Be Removed from Fabrics? What is the Object of Putting Lin- 


ing Under Loose Rugs? 


What Do the Terms “Monotone,” 


“Duotone” and “Polychrome” Mean? What is a Neutral Color? 


1. Why mission furniture went out of style? 

One reason for the loss of popularity of this type 
of furniture rested on the fact that when made of the 
better furniture woods it was too heavy and too un- 
wieldy for average use. When made of the lighter 
woods mission furniture did not wear well, as the 
method of construction employed admitted of little 
opportunity for reinforcement at weak joints. 

Another fault with mission furniture was that it 
was a little too plain for the public taste when once the 
public had been educated out of the fad for a too rigid 
simplicity in home decoration, a fad which was a re- 
action against the over-ornateness prevalent during the 
mid and later Victorian periods when furniture was 
superabundantly carved. 

2: What is the difference between worsted and 
wool? 

Worsted is woven of long wool fibres which have 
been combed straight before twisting. In worsted only 
the long fibres are used which gives this cloth its 
strength and also adds to its cost in comparison to 
ordinary, woolen fabrics. Wool is twisted wool fibres 
uncombed and of all lengths. 

3. What is the first known type of fabric weave? 

The basket or matting type of weave is the only 
type found in the earliest fabrics, and this weave is still 
used today in a great many dress and upholstery fab- 
rics. 


4. How may paint and varnish stains be removed 


from fabrics? 

While some experts recommend a treatment of 
paint and varnish stains with pure turpentine others 
prefer the use of chloroform, the odor of which does 
not last as long as does the odor of turpentine. The 
stains may be removed only by repeated applications, 
the solvent being allowed to soak in well before apply- 


ing a blotting paper which soaks up the softened paint 
and varnish and the excess solvent. Other solvents for 
paint and varnish stains are anoline oil, acetone and 
benzole. . 

5. What is the object of putting lining under 
loose rugs? 

A lining under a loose rug adds to its wearing 
qualities and also adds to its comfort in use since act- 
ing as a padding under the rug it makes the rug seem 
doubly thick and soft. 

6. What do the terms “Monotone,” “Duotone” 
and “Polychrome” mean? 

A “Monotone” in the decorative sense is a single 
unvaried tone of color. “Duotone,” as distinguished 
from monotone refers in a decorative sense to two 
tones of the same color but not as is sometimes wrong- 
ly considered, to two different associated colors. Duo- 
tones are usually produced by using a single color but 
of two different strengths, the darker shades for cer- 
tain portions and a light shade for others. Both 
monotone and duotone are derived from the Latin. 
Polychrome, on the other hand, had its origin, as a . 
decorative term, from the Greek practice of painting 
sculpture in several colors. It was not an attempt to 
produce realistic coloring but was a conventionalized 
application of color purely for appearance’s sake. The 
term today refers to the practice of decorating fur- 
niture or other ornamental features by the employment 
of a number of applied colors. 


7. What is a neutral color? ° 

A neutral color is one having so little warmth or 
strength of its own that it may be used harmoniously 
in any color scheme to act as an unobtrusive back- 
ground or as a division between two strongly contrast- 
ing colors. A neutral color “takes on’ the hue of the 
color set beside it. 














Ensemble by Ruhlmann. 


Commode in amboyne burl decorated by marquetry 
in ivory, by J. and M. Leleu. 





In the Edgar Brandt display. Ensemble by Pomone Atalier du Bon Marché. 








FROM THE ‘‘NEW ARTS’’ EXHIBIT AT THE METROPOLITAN 'MUSEUM 
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AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Additional Data Concerning Some of the Exhibits Brought Here from France 


N our. February issue we published an illustrated 
article on the “New Art” exhibit at The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art brought to this country by Pro- 


fessor Richards under 
instructions from Secre- 
tary of Commerce 
Hoover from the Inter- 
national Exposition of 
Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Arts, Paris. 

This month we are 
showing additional 
pieces of furniture and 
fabrics displayed at this 
exhibit. 

In the upper right 
hand corner of Page 102 
is an ensemble by E. J. 
Ruhlmann. The com- 
mode, which is fairly 
simple in design, is in 
walnut burl with ivory 
inlay. The two arm- 
chairs are in macassar 
ebony covered with gray 


damask. The low round table or taboret is also in 
macassar ebony incrusted with ivory. On either side 
of the commode stand two beaten metal vases by Jean 


Bunand. 

At the right at the 
top of this page is a 
commode in amboyna 
burl decorated by mar- 
quetry of ivory. This 
stands against an exqui- 
site figured damask 
which creates an excel- 
lent background. 

In the lower left- 
hand corner isa console 
table of forged iron 
called “Noblesse’’ and a 
mirror with forged iron 
frame called “Transi- 
tion.” Also there are 
two forged iron stand- 
ing lamps with alabaster 
bowls called “Elegance,” 
all of the work of Edgar 


Brandt. The bronze statuette resting on the table 1s 


by M. A. Blondat. 


In the lower right hand corner is an ensemble by 





Divan by Ruhlmann, screen by André Marty. 





Ensemble by Albert Rateau. 


Pomone Atelier d’Art du Bon Marché. The small 
table is in macassar ebony and palissandre. The two 
armchairs are in carved palissandre. The rug is a 


hand tufted Savonnerie 
and the two vases are of 
white crackled faience. 
The fabric hanging at 
the back was designed 
by Paul Follot. 

In the center of this 
page at the top is a 
divan in macassar ebony 
with a down mattress 
covered with black silk 
velvet. The round table 
is in macassar ebony in- 
crusted with ivory. Both 
are by E. J. Ruhlmann. 

The folding screen 
entitled “Diane Chas- 
seresse” was designed 
by André Marty and 
printed by hand by 
Scheurer, Lauth & Cie. 

Below this is an en- 


semble by Armand Albert Rateau consisting of a six- 
fold screen decorated in dark gold lacquer, a bronze 
table with mirror, a bronze chair with a seat of inter- 


locked bronze fish, a 
bronze hand mirror, two 
bronze standing lamps 
with alabaster bowls and 
a bronze workstand. 
This exhibit which 
closed on March 21 pre- 
paratory to being taken 
to other cities was well 
attended. The many 
visitors expressed a 
great interest in the 
many displays showing 
a preference, however, 
for those containing the 
less bizarre pieces of 
furniture and the fab- 
rics least in the futur- 
istic styles. There is no 
doubt that the “New 
Art” in certain of its 


phases is going to have considerable popularity in this 


country. How long this will last is a question none 





can answer. 
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The Retirement of M. Desfosse from Active Business Ended a Most Important Chapter in the History of 
French Wallpapers 


AST July, I went out to the Desfosse & Karth fac- 

tory in Paris particularly interested in the produc- 
tion of the “Cupid and Psyche” panels which have 
been made by this firm since the death of Dufour 
nearly a hundred years back. 

Unquestionably these panels are as fine as any- 
thing that has ever been done, 1,500 wood blocks being 
used in the printing. It was Dufour’s masterpiece. 

It is my impression that the Rosenbach Galleries 
in Philadelphia own a set of the original edition. I 
know that one of the series was found in an old house 
in Salem, Mass., and another in the Bonaparte house 
in Philadelphia. They were first made by Dufour in 
1816. 

Dufour’s work 
and the work of his 
contemporary, Zu- 
ber, were very popu- 
lar in America. 
Many examples may 
still be seen on the 
walls of old Ameri- 
can houses. 

Exactly 120 
years ago, Dufour 
came up from Ma- 
con and built the 
factory which is to- 
day occupied by 
Charles Follot. 

Last July, C. W. 
Cousens, director of 
the Allied Wallpa- 
per Industry, Justin 
P. Allman, Robert 
N. Graves and I 
went out to the old 
place. Charles Follot, whose father before him bought 
this factory from Dufour, is the highest wallpaper 
authority in Europe today. While the work of his 
establishment is now quite commercial he nevertheless 
takes a natural pride in the great artistic accomplish- 
ments of his predecessors. 

He shows with great enthusiasm a number of ac- 
count books of a hundred years back, wherein are 
listed the prices of Dufour’s old “scenics.” <A set of 
the Monuments de Paris was priced at 50 francs and 
that of the Vues d’Italie, 25 francs. Recently a set of 
the “Monuments” were offered in France at 10,000 
francs while the same thing was sold in New York for 


$2,500. 





A French scenic paper of about the time of Dufour, from an old New — 
England home. 


As we talked, we sat in Mr. Follot’s office. In 
Dufour’s time, this office was a bedroom. When it 
was altered for business purposes, they discovered con- 
cealed behind layers of other papers, a set of the orig- 
inal “Cupid and Psyche,” inscribed in Dufour’s hand- 
writing: 

“This paper was invented by Joseph Dufour in 
1816.” 

Mr. Follot owns most of the old Dufour wood 
blocks and is much interested in the history of the 
craft and its development. He is a great admirer of 
Nancy McClelland and was amazed at the extraordi- 
nary completeness of her book on “Historic Wall- 
papers,” the most authoritative book on the subject. 

He was. much 
interested when I 
explained to him 
that such a _ book 
could never have 
been written by 
merely a literary 
woman; that it had 
to combine the pa- 
tience, persistency 
and systematic re- 
search which only a 
Miss McClelland 
could have devel- 
oped in her very ex- 
acting service under 
John Wanamaker. 

Mr. Follot re- 
gards the production 
of these old papers a 
lost art. They could 
not begin to do the 
work under present 
art and labor conditions. The cost would be absolutely 
prohibitive. The mere printing today is expensive 
enough, but if they added to that the cost of blocks 
used, for example, in the production of the Captain 
Cook wallpapers, they never could get their money 
back. 

A very great deal of confusion has been occa- 
sioned in the minds of the student by the indiscrimina- 
tive use of the term “wallpaper in the roll.”” We of 
today associate the roll with the continuous printed 
lengths whereas in the olden days, it was customary to 
print wallpapers on separate small sheets and sold by 
the sheet, the quire or the ream. But in the printing, 
they frequently found it more practical to paste these 
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sheets together as the pattern often was continuous. 
As early as 1760, the Frenchman, Fournier, had paper 
on the market pasted together in rolls. 

In the earliest period, the sheets were about 12% 
x 16% inches. Later, in the time of Louis XVI, the 
sheets were 18 x 24 inches and 24 of them constituted 
a roll. But as sheets varied in size and rolls in length, 
the King fixed the width of these pasted rolls as 20 
inches and the length, 34 feet. 

Nevertheless, we find reference in The New Eng- 
land Journal as early as 1730 to “stampt paper in rolls 
to paper rooms.” 

But all of this printing was hand-printing from 
blocks and it was not until 1801-1803 that John 


Gamble, an Englishman, obtained patents upon a ma- 
chine similar to a machine of contemporary origin in. 
France which would print patterns on endless strips of) 


wallpaper but the English government would not allow 


the use of this machine because of the important reve-. 


nue tax on small sheets until 1830, and it was not until 
1843 that the first machine ever printing continuous 
lengths of paper was brought to this country by Howell 
of Philadelphia. 

The illustrations we show with this article are rep- 
resentative of these old-time papers. The fragment 
shown on page 115 is, we believe, part of the Captain 
Cook series referred to elsewhere in this article, while 
that shown below represents the six panels of the paper 
entitled “The Three Musketeers.” This collection was 


imported into this country some time ago by Nancy: 


McClelland and consists of thirty strips 43 feet by 9 
inches running wall space. The scenes depicted are 
those which are the high spots of Dumas’ famous 
novel. 

Among Dufour’s contemporaries in the manufac- 
ture and printing of wall paper in France were the 
following: Damiens in Rue de Bussy, Montrille in Rue 
Vivienne, Jacques Albert, 15 Rue du Bac, and Gaguet 
and Caffere, Place Vendome, who specialized in satin 
papers with a silver lustre. 

There was also Dodard at 25 Rue Ferdinand, 
Legendre on Rue Pate-Saint-Antoine, Cartulat on Rue 
Napoleon, Paulot and Carre, 5 Rue de Reuilly; the 
Fresnard Freres, Perigueux, Vitry, Masson and Chica- 
neau, Velay, 10 Rue Leloir; Vauchelet, Boulanger of 
Rue Saint Benoit, and J. Guillot. 

On Rue Charleton an Englishman, Henry Wil- 
liam, set up a shop in 1825 where he specialized in imi- 
tations of wood and marble. 

In Besancon, Bourier was producing; in Nancy, 
Langier and Conolis; in Caen, Le Flaguais, father and 
son; in Lyons, Pignet, and in Saint Denis, Richon, who 
had two factories. 

Examples of the work of practically all of these 
manufacturers hold honored places in many of the 
European museums as well as in ours and are sought 
by lovers of beautiful wall coverings. In design, execu- 
tion and colorings these old French papers were exqui- 
site and possessed of the charm of real works of art. 

; C.R.C. 


A scene from “The Three Musketeers.” French papers of this character once sold for a few francs per set. Today they 
bring hundreds and in some cases. thousands of dollars. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE department store interests of Hale Bros., of 

San Francisco, and Whitthorne & Swan, of Oak- 
Jand, have been merged into a $20,000,000 chain sys- 
tem that will operate in San Francisco, Oakland, San 
Jose, Sacramento and Los Angeles. Five stores have 
been combined and a thirty per cent. interest has been 
taken in a store at Los Angeles. The stores involved 
are those of O. A. Hale & Co., San Jose, established 
in 1876; Hale Bros., Inc., Sacramento, established in 
1880; Hale Bros. Inc., San Francisco, founded in 
1892; Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland, acquired in 1906; 
Whitthorne & Swan, San Francisco, acquired in 1925. 
A part interest in the J. M. Hale Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has also been taken over. The consolidated 
business is being conducted under the name of Hale 
Brothers Stores, Inc., with the management in charge 
of S. B. Swan, of Whitthorne & Swan, and P. T. 
Burtis, manager of the Sacramento store of Hale Bros., 
Inc. The business of the combined stores last year 
amounted to more than $17,000,000. 

Bare Bros. & Brown, a pioneer California furni- 
ture house, will completely furnish the San Francisco 
Model Home, nearing completion in the exclusive 
Forest Hill district. A careful selection is being made 
of the furniture, draperies and floor coverings to meet 
the requirements of California life. 

' The furniture and art sections of the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, have been moved, 
the furniture division now being next that devoted to 
draperies and rugs. George De Bonis returned re- 
cently from an extended buying trip. This concern re- 
cently displayed the collection of antique textiles made 
by Albert Trant, one of Europe’s best known authori- 
ties on antique decoration. 

Lee Eleanor Graham, interior decorator and de- 
signer, who formerly had a studio and shop on Broad- 
way, San Francisco, has moved into a handsome new 
studio in the Hotel St. Francis Building, 441 Post 
Street. 

William D. McCann, well-known San Francisco 
decorator, has returned from a trip to Europe, after an 
absence of nine months. 





A number of antique Oriental rugs from the col- 
lection of the late Walter A. Hawley were offefed for 
sale recently at a special showing in the rooms of the 
Turko-Persian Rug Cleaning Co., San Francisco. 

Frank Drake, interior decorator, has moved his 
studio into new quarters in the Werner Building, 259 
Geary Street, San Francisco. 

C. J. Hilgers, representing Eastern rug and car- 
pet concerns, has moved his San Francisco headquar- 
ters into new offices in the Pacific Building. 

John Puncochar, formerly merchandise manager 
of the downstairs store of The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, has been made general manager of this division 


and has been succeeded as merchandise manager by 
George Wollenberg. A. Lobingier, who was formerly 
buyer of draperies for the downstairs section, and who 
was recently made buyer for the department on the 
third floor, has been succeeded in the downstairs sec- 
tion by his former assistant, B. M. Pearson. 

In order to demonstrate the wide extent of its pur- 
chases made in the local markets The Emporium re- 
cently featured a sale of San Francisco-made merchan- 
dise. . The home furnishings.department featured. cur- 
tains made by the Pacific Curtain Manufacturing Com- 
pany and upholstered furniture from the shops of the 
Universal. Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

The Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company of 
San Francisco, which handles draperies on a large 
scale, has purchased the stock, business and good-will 


of the Smith-Riddick Co., of Los Angeles. 


The Glen-Ro Company, manufacturers of braided 
rugs, has opened a plant at Oakland. 

M. Blum & Co. have purchased the property in 
which their store at San Jose, Cal., is located and this 
has been transformed into a handsome department 
store, with entrances on three streets. The Second 
Street ‘entrance leads directly to the department given 
over to draperies, linens and bedding. 

Mrs. Emma Holmes Brooks. widow of the late 
Fred Emerson Brooks, California poet, has opened a 
studio at 2162 Center Street, Berkeley, Cal., where a 
feature is being made of hand woven textiles. Classes 
in textile weaving will be opened in the Fall. 

The De Luxe Upholstery Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has been moved into new quarters at 394 Hayes 
Street. 

The Robinson Furniture Company of San Jose, 
Cal., of which Warren B. Reilly is manager, will move 
in April into a three story building at First and San 
Carlos Streets, occupying this structure in its entirety. 

A. S. Marlowe, formerly manager of the drapery 
department of L. Hart & Sons, San Jose, Cal., is now 
with the Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore., in a simi- 
lar capacity. He succeeds J. R. Youens, who recently 
tendered his resignation to become manager of the car- 
pet, drapery and furniture departments of Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co., of that city. The latter in turn succeeds 
Ed. E. Geveke, who intends entering the business 
field on his own account. 

C. H. Field, for years head of the interior deco- 
rating department of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, has 
engaged in business on his own account, having opened 
the Field Interior Decorating Studio in the White- 
Henry-Stuart Building. 

C. R Hardcastle has been made manager of the 
rug departments for the chain of stores operated by the 
Harmon Manufacturing Company in the Pacific North- 
west. He will make his headquarters at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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SCENIC WALL PAPER WELL UTILIZED IN A HALLWAY 
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What form of compensation shall a merchant offer his 
salesmen in order to obtain effective and economical 


service? 


HOW SHALL SALES SERVICE BE PAID? 


Discussing the Age-Old Problem Concerning Employee Training and Compensation—An Inescapable Con- 
comitant of Store Keeping. 


i IS TRUE that the question we are considering 
affects all branches of industrial operations to an 


equal or greater degree, but in store keeping the situa- — 


tion frequently becomes much more distressing because 
of the public character of the stores’ operations. 

Occupying as we do a position which brings to 
us the complaints of both employer and employee, we 
are sometimes given a glimpse behind the scenes which 
adds interest to our view of a problem that has many 
phases but two outstanding features. These two fea- 
tures are: 

(1) How can the storekeeper provide the right 
kind of intelligent, interested, informed, courteous 
selling service in order that his wares might be prop- 
erly presented to customers who enter his store? 

(2) Having obtained in whole or in part a satis- 
factory type of sales service, how can he fairly com- 
pensate the individual employees, taking into considera- 
tion all of the different features which apply to the 
various stocks of a department store? 

These two questions coming up with insistent fre- 
quency are perhaps two of the most disturbing per- 
plexities of the retail commercial world. 

In the effort to provide a solution of the first fea- 
ture of the problem—that of an informed sales service 
—merchants have attempted many plans. They have 
sent employees to university extension courses and to 
sales schools, They have established schools within 
the stores and in almost all cases there is a plan of 
having new employees for a certain period under the 
tutelage of older members of the staff. 

Sometimes this training is undertaken entirely at 
the expense of the store and in other cases on a sharing 
basis—the employee gives part time and the store gives 
part time. In other cases, home study courses are in- 
augurated, which in conjunction with lectures are in- 
tended to raise the calibre of salesmanship by making 
available to the general staff information which has 
been found of value. 

All of these things are good and they achieve a 
measure of success in proportion to the extent of the 


effort honestly applied; but there seems to be always 
a feeling in connection with the educational enterprises 
of a store that is suggestive of paternalism or compul- 
sion. 

The average employee may be forgiven for view- 
ing such enterprises as being inspired by the store’s 
self-interest, and the argument of ultimate personal 
benefit is more or less nebulous unless guaranteed by 
a reputation of fair dealing in the matter of employee 
compensation. So we come inevitably to the one ques- 
tion around which all sales service must resolve, the 
question of major interest to the worker, both present 
and future, and too frequently but a minor considera- 
tion on the part of the employer—the question of com- 
pensation. Call it salary, call it wages, call it commis- 
sion, whatever the name it is the inside of the pay 
envelope that makes the strongest appeal to the interest 
of every wage earner. 

We have gotten a long distance from the old days 
when the employer arbitrarily fixed a sum for a cer- 
tain service—parcel clerks and messenger boys were 
rated on one scale, junior clerks and apprentices on 
another while those of larger experience were rated 
still higher; but the fixing of the sum was solely in 
the hands of the owner or manager of the store. 

Various influences have brought about a condition 
where the employee is not so utterly dependent on the 
whim or opinion of the employer. The frequency of 
employee turnover and the indifference of the average. 
worker to a record for length of service with a single 
firm, has brought about a standardization of compen- 
sation for a specified service. The wage market to- 
gether with the supply and demand of personnel has 
more influence today in establishing rates of compen- 
sation than the individual opinion of the owner or chief 
executive. 

The old idea of arbitrarily fixed sums died hard 
but it has largely died and still the problem remains, 
how to fairly requite the worker for a fair service. 
Shall it be established on (1) the basis of straight com- 
mission with drawing account, (2) salary plus com- 
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mission on net sales, (3).salary plus commission on 
gross sales, (4) straight salary plus P.M., (5) salary 
plus commission over a quota, (6) straight salary? 

Experience shows that no one of these plans is 
universally satisfactory Statistics which form the 
bases of calculation in the fixing of sales quotas, wage 
guarantees, bonuses and commissions, can never be 
wholly fair unless with the statistics there is exercised 
a knowledge of the conditions surrounding the service 
itself. In departments where sales are small but many, 
it necessarily follows that the effort to create a high 
sales. total is greater than would_be necessary where 
higher priced merchandise is sold and the sales are 
less frequent. 

Even in a single department there may be sec- 
tions where goods are high priced and move fast while 
others are low priced and move slowly, yet the ordi- 
nary system of making a sales quota is to make a single 
basis of calculation spread over the entire department. 

Commissions or bonuses are also usually figured 
on a flat rate per dollar of wages. Thus, if a sales 
person earning $15 per week increases her total by the 
same margin as one of her companions earning $20 per 


week, the bonus or commission of the first one, based 
on the low wage rate, will be higher in proportion than 
the one received by the other. So we come back to the 
query, “What shall be the form of compensation and ~ 
on what shall its calculations be based ?”’ . 

We believe a most carefully weighed answer to 
the question is found in the report last month of a 
committee of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, who, after considering the six comparative meth- 
ods of remunerating salespeople quoted above, regis- 
tered their opinion that the straight salary basis was, 
after all, the best method even though it be the oldest. 

The straight salary basis may have its faults but 
it at least gives a guarantee of income to the employee. 
Income based on sales quota or commissions some- 
times leads the individual to be over-zealous in closing 
up the sales. Self-interest is at stake. Today’s sale is 
the sale that counts and every additional dollar added 
to the sales tally increases the likelihood of greater 
income. 

On the other hand, an assured salary, provided 
that it is fair and equitable to both employer and em- 

(Continued on page 133) 


Living room decorated by Wm. Baumgarten & Co., Inc,. aboard the yacht of J. Percy Bartram. The walls are natural 
teak. and form a fine background for the Queen Anne walnut furniture. 
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Only'so far as your business policy is in accord with 





the preferences of your clientele can it be successful. 


WHO SETS YOUR BUSINESS POtiCT: 


a this question of the average business head and 
in nine cases out of ten the reply will emphasize 
the personal pronoun “I,” and the chances are that he 
believes he does. 

The manufacturer believes he runs his business to 
suit himself, the sales manager believes that his organ- 
ization follows precisely the theories which he has 
evolved, the buyer believes that the organization under 
his control carries out his personal plans and rules, 
and each in his own sphere is satisfied that their deci- 
sions are evidence of the faet that they are masters of 


the controlling forces by which their businesses are .. 


ruled. 

Insofar as an individual chooses to run his busi- 
ness in conformity. with the demands of the trade 
whose patronage he courts, he is to that extent the 
arbiter of his own business policies, but just the minute 
that he attempts to force his business in a direction 
contrary tothe practice or desire of the trade he serves, 
he is quickly made to learn the fact that his business 
policies are dictated by his trade. 

Let the manufacturer, for instance, ignore the 
manner of making purchases established by buyers in 
the field in which he is engaged; let him attempt to 
establish new terms, new methods of presentation, new 
ideas concerning the fulfillment of contracts or let him 
even attempt to introduce some minor change that will 
interfere with the established routine or custom of his 
clients and he will very quickly discover that the arbi- 
trary following of such a determination heads him 
straight for disaster. 

The record of every commercial year is dotted 
with the wrecks of commercial enterprises which failed 
to conform to the established customs of “the trade.” 
Many of them, it is true, have been the result of igno- 
rance and inexperience. Successful men, in a line of 
business with which they have been familiar, have 
branched out into another apparently profitable and 
seemingly related line. Into the new venture, they 
have carried the business experience and the theories 
that have béen born of experience in earlier business 
ventures. If the manufacturer’s theories coincide with 





the practices of the trade in which he now seeks to 
embark, he is indeed fortunate, but if his old theories 
run counter to the practices of the new customers he 
seeks to cultivate, the quicker he learns the “customs 


of the trade” in the new field the greater will be his 


assurance of success. 

It is not only foolish for any manufacturer, sales 
manager-or buyer to attempt the introduction of purely 
self-serving notions, without regard to the preferences 
of his clientele, but it is an almost certain form of com- 
mercial suicide. 

We do not mean to imply that all trades are hide- 
bound in their methods of doing business nor that all 
of the possibilities of business experiment have been 
exhausted but we cannot too strongly emphasize the 
fact that customers, wholesale as well as retail, are an 
important governing factor in determining the business 
policies of the firms from whom they buy. 

The manufacturer is virtually compelled to make 
that which His trade demands; to sell it at a price which 
will permit of resale at a profit and to handle his 
credits and collections in conformity with the needs 
and established usages of the trade in general. 

The sales manager must handle his corps of sales- 
men in conformity with the buying periods of the re- 
tail trade. He can neither anticipate nor force his 
public beyond certain restrictions and limitations. 

The retail buyer must keep always in mind the 
character, volume and preferences of his own particu- 
lar group of customers. He must buy with their tastes 
in mind. He can experiment, within certain limita- 
tions, but the bulk of his purchasing must conform to 
the possibilities of resale represented by the purchasing 
buyer and preferences of-his own community. 

Your business policy is yours only ‘in the sense 
that it represents your interpretation of customer de- 
mand. Meet customer demand and you have complied 
with at least one of the requisites for commercial pros- 
perity. Flout customer demand and you may achieve 
some measure of success, but it is a safe conclusion 
that you can only hold-a disgrontied;-unsatisfred- trade 
until some wide-awake competitor takes it, away. 
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The inspiration. 


The application. 














The application. 


Wall paper by Van Dongen. 





SOME MODERN FRENCH DESIGNS, THEIR INSPIRATION AND APPLICATION 


(See text on opposite page.) 
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Wall panel by André E. Marty inspired by the Hoffman dancers’ photo- 


gtaph shown below. 


ECORATIVELY speaking, this age is essentially 


one of experiment. 


The decorator avid for nov- 


elty will try almost anything for effect. Traditions 


are flouted, history is ig- 
nored, propriety ban- 
ished and there is prac- 
tically nothing in the 
way of art gymnastics 
or color hallucination 
that is so weird or im- 
practical, judging by the 
standards of ordinary 
experience, that it can- 
not find some ardent 
proponent. 


When the reguia-~ 


tions of the Paris Expo- 
sition of last summer 
were promulgated, one 
of the chief require- 
ments was that the thing 
shown should be abso- 
lutely new—not a copy, 
a counterpart or revision 
of something that previ- 
ously had been shown. 
This requirement 
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so far as can be at present observed, establish a distinc- 


tive type of design that can go down in history as a 


typically 20th Century creation but it did express a 














Scene by Charles Martin inspired by automobile-aeroplane 
photograph shown below. 


proved to be neither a restriction nor an inhibition and 
some of the displays were really as charming as they 






















were original, and the expo- 
sition as a whole established 
beyond argument the fact 
that previous centuries of 
art and decorative effort had 
by no means exhausted the 
wells of decorative inspira- 
tion. 

The exposition did not, 


phase of artistic license 
that is typical both of 
this age the world over 
and of Paris in par- 
ticular. The exposition, 
moreover, by the pre- 
mium it placed on orig- 
inality, showed that the 
art worker of today, 
though unconsciously 
inspired by the develop- 
ments of other ages, has 
literally “at his elbow” 
figures, types, characters 
and forms that almost 
insist upon an oppor- 
tunity for decorative ex- 
pression. 

To the eye of the 
artist, decorative attri- 
butes may be found in 
the most trivial and com- 
mon things—in the park, 
on the aviation field, at 


the seashore, at the theatre, the kaleidoscopic play of 
human figures with the characteristic colors of their 


costuming inspiring the crea- 
tion of decorative ensembles, 
which in their employment 
of modern human beings are 
no whit less interesting than 
the bewigged and beribboned 
figures of a younger century. 

We may not be willing 
to go quite so far in our 
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adaptation of modern scenes and circumstances to 
decorative uses as the French creators of the illustra- 
tions here joined from a recent French publication 
but we must admit that in their daring as well as in 
their novelty, they have an interest that stamps them 
definitely as belonging to our present experimental age. 

We wonder, 
however, if a gen- 
eration from now 
the elite styles of to- 
day will receive at- 
tention for anything 
more than their dif- 
ference from _ the 
then prevailing 
forms of dress. The 
costumes of the 17th 
century with their 
elaborately berib- 
boned flounces, their 
hoop skirts and arti- 
ficially built up coif- 
fures have had al- 
ways a certain inter- 
est because they rep- 
resented an epoch of 
charming manners 
and deportment. In 
a word, they have 
been decorative be- 
cause of a certain 
artistic ensemble. 
They were “pretty” 
then and are pretty 
now. Can the same 
be said twenty-five 
years from now of 
the present bobbed 
haired, short skirted, skin-tight dress of the present 
vogue? And will these things, if perpetuated by such 
forms of decoration as the French have essayed, out- 
last in interest the period when they are illustrative 
rather than pictorial ? 

We fancy that opinions on this subject may be ex- 
ceedingly diverse, but wheth- 
er we approve or do not ap- 
prove of a literal adaptation 
of modern. dress and cus- 
toms to decorative purposes, 
the experiment accredited to 
a group of foremost French 
designers has the interest of 
novelty and we need not at 
this time be concerned as to 
the importance of the herit- 
age it leaves. 

















Lacquer decoration by R. Bonfils, inspired by the equestrian photograph 


shown below. 


DEMAND FOR ANTIQUES STIMULATES 
DEMAND FOR REPRODUCTIONS 

HE immense demand for antiques as evidenced by 

the big sales at the auction rooms and the big an- 
tique departments being established in the department 
stores, has naturally stimulated the making of repro- 
ductions, a_ legiti- 
mate and desirable 
field of industry so 
long as its products 
are known as such. 

Cabinet-makers 
are continually copy- 
ing the old models, so 
also the textile man; 
a necessary service 
for the decorator. 

A Stiegel sugar- 
bowl recently sold at 
auction for $1,000. 
You can get the re- 
productions for $8 
or $10. 

Old Stafford- 
shire pottery brings 
ten times the price 
of the replicas. 

One firm, the 
Skinner-Hill Co., is 
bringing over an ex- 
traordinary  collec- 
tion of reproduc- 
tions. At first they 
were in brass, cop- 
per and iron cabinet 
hardware, old rat- 
tail hinges, door 
knockers, foot 
scrapers, everything imaginable; then pewter, and ship 
models, too, and a most extraordinary variety of water 
clocks, the sort of thing that went back 300 years B. C., 
contemporary with the sun dials, which they also show 
—all exceedingly interesting as wall décorations. 

These clocks were operated by several methods 
but all based upon 
the hour mark- 
ings on a cylinder 
or tube, filled 
with water ; as the 
water escapes 
drop by drop to 
the bottom of the 
tube, its level is 
lowered gradual- 
ly, indicating 
lapse of time. 

















Making stencils for moulded inlaid 
linoleum. 





Mixing paint for linoleum. 
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Hand block printers trying out de- 
signs in different colors. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


LINOLEUM (Continued) 


Illustrations courtesy of the Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum Division 


OLLOWING the developments of linoleum in the 

latter half of the 19th Century by Frederick Wal- 
ton and his associates, a great many mechanical im- 
provements were developed, which though following 
the original choice of materials cut 
down the time of the necessary proc- 
esses and at the same time improved 
the product. For example, there was 
oxidizing of linseed oil. 

In one of the factories to the man- 
agement of which we are indebted 
for the very fine photographs which 
accompany this article, the linseed 
oil pressed from flaxseed, grown 
chiefly in Argentina but also in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, Can- 
ada, India, Russia and Siberia, is re- 
ceived from the refineries and 
pumped into immense storage tanks, 
from which it is drawn into boiling 
tanks where a temperature is maintained from 350 to 
500 degrees, according to the kind of linoleum that is 
to be produced. 

This boiling of the oil is an operation requiring 
extreme care be- 
cause the oil itself 
is quite inflam- 
mable. When 
boiled, the oil is 
thick like heavy 
molasses and is 
much the same 
color. After 3 to 
10 hours, the boil- 
ing linseed oil is 
permitted to cool 
and is then 





Looms for weaving burlap which is 
used as linoleum base. 





The block cutting is entirely done by 
hand. 


pumped into conveyérs which move under the roof to 
the oxidizing shed; wherein are hung long sheets of 
scrim, which reach from ceiling to floor and are very 
close together. The conveyer distributes the oil to 
troughs, which are perforated to al- 
low the oil to flow down over the 
scrim sheets. This operation is con- 
. tinued twice a day for about 6 to 10 
weeks while the air is kept at a tem- 
perature of 80 to 100 degrees and the 
oil slowly ‘changes on the’ scrim 
sheets to a very tough, elastic skin. 
When taken down, these sheets are 
almost an inch thick and are so tough 
and elastic one might almost believe 
that they would be usable as floor 
coverings in their present condition. 
But the intricate process of linoleum 
manufacturing has only been started. 
These heavy skins or sheets of oxi- 
dized linseed oil are now passed through metak rollers 
and are ground to pulp. The pulp is then thrown into 
huge kettles, together with rosin and other gums, and 
under a temperature of 275 degrees the entire mass is 
fused into what is 
known as cement, 
but which is in 
reality the plastic 
body which be- 
comes the surface 
of the linoleum. 

As this cement 
is poured out after 
being cooked and 
cooled,. it acquires 
a consistency 
somewhat between 





Passing different colors of linoleum 
“mix” through stencils. 
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rubber and molasses candy. 
‘After having been cut into 
pieces convenient for handling, 
it is allowed to age for some 
weeks when it is ready for 
combining with one of the 
other principal linoleum ingre- 
dients—finely ground cork. 

Cork, as those who have 
seen it in its natural state would 
In inlaid linoleum the readily guess, is the outer bark 
reais ig ae ‘0 of a tree known as the cork 

oak, found principally in the 
Spanish Peninsula, Africa, Portugal, Spain and 
Algeria. The cork is first removed when the tree is 
about 25 years old. The first layers 
are rough in texture and so coarse as 
to be of little value. Subsequent 
strippings at intervals of 8 to 10 
years’ provide better cork as the tree 
grows older. The tree suffers no in- 
jury from careful stripping and, in 
fact, seems to flourish from it. After 
the bark is removed from the tree 
it is boiled so that the rough, woody 
part may be scraped away and the 
bark rendered more pliable. 

One of the principal uses of 
cork, that of providing stoppers for 
bottles, which employs the finest 
grades of cork, leaves a great deal of 
scrape and shavings, which together 
with a mass of material not suf- 
ficiently fine for cork cutting, is 
shipped to America for the making 
of linoleum. This cork scrape is 
ground and reground to the finest of 
flour between millstones exceeding a 
ton weight. 

During the process of the grind- 
ing the cork is cleaned to remove all 
grit and it is finally passed through 
bolting sieves. Even in the finest dust state the cork 
retains its resilience when released from pressure and 
it is this quality of the cork that creates the resilient 
surface of linoleum at a subsequent stage. This pow- 
dered cork is mixed with the cement (previously 
described), the latter being ground and reground, and 
the two are mixed and remixed until the final product 
is a dark brown, oily sawdust, warm to the touch and 
with a tendency to stick together under slight pressure. 
This is called the linoleum mix. 

The third ingredient in the production of linoleum 
is the burlap back, no better material having been 
found and which Walton endorsed in his early experi- 
ments. In Dundee, Scotland, there are thousands ot 








A six foot printing block. 


looms weaving the wide linoleum burlap from the jute 
which has its origin in the swamps of Bengal, India. 

With this burlap as a base and the linoleum mix 
already prepared, the two are simultaneously passed 
through a huge machine, the mix being deposited upon 
the burlap just as it passes between the rollers of heated 
steel, so gauged that the distance between the rollers 
defines the thickness of the finished linoleum. From 
the machine, the linoleum in its green state goes inte 
rooms called stoves, where by means of traveling bat- 
tens, it is suspended in loops from top to bottom of the 
stove, each loop consuming about 30 yards of the mate- 
rial which hangs in successive loops one after another 
until the room is full. 

In these stoves linoleum is held at a uniform tera- 
perature of about 142 degrees from 
2 to 8 weeks, depending on the thick- 
ness, and here the final oxidization 
of the linseed oil takes place. 

If the linoleum, the manufacture 
of which has been described up to 
this point, is intended to be of a plain 
or solid color, enough colored pig- 
ment is ground with the cork and lin- 
seed oil to give the desired shade. 





THE RATIONAL IN ART 

HE final sale of the Leverhulme 

collection of furnishings brought 
the aggregate up to $1,248,493. It is 
well to bear these figures in mind 
when you harken to the urge for a 
New Art. The effort to do things 
original is a worthy effort,but orig- 
inality should be rational. The orig- 
inal designer of a gown could not 
possibly succeed unless she consid- 
ered the conventions. She’d have to 
consider whether or not high necks 
were in vogue or skirts short or long, 
or the sleeves big or little, or the 
skirts skimpy or voluminous. And 
with these facts in mind, she can be original and 
rational. 

This, situation 
should be under- 
stood by the stu- 
dent or he’li have a 
wrong idea of his 
field. Originality 
is only a personal 
interpretation, ex- 
pressing a personal 
viewpoint, but the 
viewpoint should 
be appealing. 





Rollers used for pressing the lino- 
leum “mix” to the burlap backing. 








WASHINGTON DINING ROOM IN THE GEORGIAN MANNER 
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DINING ROOM AT WHITE PINE CAMP, PAUL SMITHS 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ArticLe VIII—F.Loor Coverincs 


T IS an old axiom in the practice of interior decora- 
tion that color schemes are built from the floor up, 
so at an early stage in the student’s pursuit of the study 
of interior decoration, he finds it important to give at- 
tention to the matter of floor coverings. Not only do 
floor coverings to a great extent influence color ar- 
rangement but being a costly unit in the furnishing of 
a room, they have a considerable influence on the char- 
acter and cost of the other furnishings. 

Fashions in floor coverings have been subject to 
change from time to time according to the customs and 
pursuits of the family. Not so many years ago it was 
the proper thing to cover the entire floor with a carpet, 
a carpet, moreover, that, in both color and pattern, did 
much to “furnish” the room. The vogue of rugs and 
the swing of favor to unobtrusive patterns and subdued 
colorings has completely changed the theory of floor 
covering so that now to questions of quality, value, 
color and design, there are considerations of size, shape 
and extent of coverage to which attention must be 
given. 

The student has already discovered, or should 
have by this time, that lines around the floor reduce 
its apparent area. Likewise the cross lines cutting 
across the floor of a long room reduce its apparent 
length while lines running parallel with the long walls 
seem. to increase the length and narrow the width. 
Lines here referred to mean all kinds of visible lines— 
the lines of the floor, the edges and borders of rugs and 
the margins of uncovered floor between rugs and walls. 

The application of coverings to floors, particularly 
as it affects adjacent furnishings is not wholly a con- 
sideration of esthetics. 

Rugs and other floor coverings are items of con- 
siderable cost and the question of their substantiality 
is as much the concern of the average householder as 
is the question of whether or not they are right in 
color, in design and size. 

There is a certain interest in the history of the 
development of floor coverings that the student will 
find of value because of its relationship to the develop- 


ment of furniture, of architecture, and of other re- 
lated arts. Unfortunately, the manufacture of floor 
coverings is a business of such extensive proportions 
that it is rarely possible for a student to witness a 
manufacturing plant in operation and to follow the ma- 
terial from its original component parts up through 
the various processes to completion. 

There are, however, some books, which because of 
their intimate description of floor covering manufac- 
ture, may be relied upon for certain necessary infor- 
mation and the student should avail himself of what- 
ever information may be possible along these lines. 

In the matter of floor coverings, however, we be- 
lieve it is only fair to sound a cautionary note against 
the aggressive merchandising propaganda which advo- 
cates certain hard surface floor coverings for prac- 
tically every room in the modern house. In this field, 
as in the field of furniture, pictures and draperies, the 
proprieties demand a certain fitness of the material to 
the purpose at hand. To advocate in a bedroom a floor 
covering that is cold to the naked foot is not considered 
to the customer’s ultimate satisfaction, and apart from 
the other important factors we have mentioned, that is 
to say, color, pattern, durability and price, there is a 
final consideration, that of comfort, to which attention 
must be given if the installation is to be permanently 
satisfactory. 
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CRAFT OF HANDMADE RUGS, by Amy Mali Hicks. 
Directions and rules for making braided, scalloped, knitted, 
crochetted, hooked, needle-woven and rag rugs, with instruc- 
tions for dyeing, stencilling, batick-work and making bay- 
por’ candles. 250 pages, 22 photographs. Price, $2.75, post- 
paid. 

HAND-WOVEN CARPETS, ORIENTAL AND 
EUROPEAN, by A. F. Kendrick and C. E. C. Tattersall. 
Limited and numbered edition. Over 200 illustrations, 19 in 
color. 2 volumes, large 4to. Price, $32.25, postpaid. 

HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS by Mary B. 
Langton. With twelve colored plates, many full-page illus- 
trations in half-tone, and maps of the rug districts. 12mo. 
Cloth. All the celebrated styles of rugs are described, his- 
torically and as to color, make and design, and this is done 
in such handy compass that the reader is. find the essential 
information desired without confusion he accompanying 
well-selected illustrations render the volume of especial value. 
Price, $3.25, postpaid. 
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MYSTERY OF THE ORIENTAL RUG, by G. Griffin 
Lewis. The history of many Oriental rugs is to a certain 
extent legible in their weave, designs and colors. This vol- 
ume will enable the novice more fully to understand and ap- 
preciate these Eastern treasures. It is also an excellent guide 
to purchasing. Frontispiece in color. 30 illustrations in half- 
tone. Octavo. Boxed. Price, $2.20, postpaid. 

ORIENTAL RUG MAP. Shows the cities, provinces and 
countries in the Oriental rug districts of Asia and China with 
alphabetical list of rug terms. Size 10% x 16 inches. Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. By C. R. Clifford. 

ORIENTAL RUGS, by John Kimberly Mumford, with 
16 colored plates from selected rugs, planographs and other 
illustrations. Large 8vo. Price, $6.25, postpaid. 

ORIENTAL RUGS: Antique and Modern, by W. A. 
Hawley. Illustrated. 4to. Price, $10.25, postpaid. 

PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS, by G. 
Griffin Lewis. New fifth edition. 194 illustrations (32 color 
plates, 92 in doubletone, 70 designs in line, folding chart of 
rug characteristics and map of Orient). 375 pages, octavo. 
Price, $10.25, postpaid. 

RUG DICTIONARY. A pocket edition containing defi- 
nitions and illustrating typical Oriental rugs. Price, $1.00, 
postpaid. 





BROOKS, AN ASSEMBLER 

xe ARCHITECT has one advantage over the decora- 

tor in his knowledge of building construction. 
Brooks, a Boston decorator, has much of this practical 
knowledge but he doesn’t call himself a decorator but 
an assembler. The illustration here shown is a very 
good example of the sort of work he accomplishes. 
Here was an old-fashioned house with a meager hall- 
way, reception room and sun-parlor, and Mr. Brooks 
threw them all into one. As an assembler he exercises 
the happy faculty of utilizing, adequately everything 
worth-while in the house, and his clients acquiesce 
cheerfully when he relegates the clutter and litter of 
useless accumulations to the attic. He handles mate- 
rial like an editor. There is many a manuscript vastly 
improved by the work of a discriminative editor and 
there is many a house that needs the re-assembling of 





parts and the elimination here and there of things un- 
necessary. 





MARCH MEETINGS OF THE 
ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
HE Round Table meeting of The Art-in-Trades 
Club for March 4th comprised a visit to the fac- 
tory of Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., where the mem- 
bers were entertained by Mr. Palmer and several of 
his staff. 
On March 9th the club visited the quarters of 
J. H. Thorpe & Co. where under the guidance of Mr. 
Bomann and Mr. Aldrich they inspected Thorpe’s 
many handsome fabrics. Mr. Bomann talked about 
the merchandising of fine fabrics. On March 15th 
Warren E. Cox spoke at the club house on the design- 
ing of lamps and on March 22nd Jules Bouy, manag- 
ing director of Ferrobrandt, Inc., lectured on the psy- 
chology of taste in art. Max Bach, director of Oscar 
B. Bach, lectured on March 29th, his subject being 
“Native Craftsmanship vs. Foreign Propaganda.” 





FURNITURE MARKET DATES 

Jamestown Furniture Market Spring Session, 
May 3 to 15, inclusive. 

Grand Rapids Mid-Summer Market, June 21 to 
July 17. 

Chicago Furniture Market Mid-Summer Session, 
July 6 to 24, at American Furniture Mart. 

High Point Mid-Summer Market, July 19 to’31. 





FURNITURE DEALERS’ REFERENCE BOOK 
A PUBLICATION Of The American Homes Bureau 

which they call “The 1926 Furniture Dealers’ 
Reference Book ” has just 
been issued. It is comprised 
of about 400 pages devoted to 
advertisements of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and job- 
bers; about 100 pages given 
over to indexes and about 100 
pages to editorial matter on 
subjects covering publicity, 
sales, color, furniture fin- 
ishers, a glossary of trade 
terms, business practices, 
business of interior decoration 
and an exposition of period 
styles in furniture. 

This book should be a 
valuable aid to all in the deco- 
rative field. 





An interior by Brooks of Boston, 
whose specialty is utilizing old 
furnishings, still worth while and 
with them creating pleasant, home- 
like interiors. See text above. 











EFFECTIVELY DECORATED FOYER HALL IN A NEW YORK HOME 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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Corner of a New York bedroom decorated in the “New Art” manner. 


A NEW YORK BEDROOM DECORATED IN 
THE “NEW ART” STYLE 


O* THIs and the opposite page and on page 128 we 
show three views of a bedroom in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Kass, 290 West End Ave., New 
York. 

This bedroom is the first room in the New Art 
manner in a private American home which has been 
called to our attention. The work was done by Leon 
Maybrown who has managed to create an interior 
which is pleasantly colorful and adheres closely to 
the best decorative principles of the French contem- 
poraneous art which received world-wide publicity due 
to The Paris Exposition last summer. 

The furniture in this room is in shades of soft 
green trimmed with black, silver and gold and inlaid 
with ivory. The fittings are in ivory, wood and 
mother-of-pearl, and the colors are complementary to 
those used in the fabrics. The tops of the two dressers 
are of black and gold marble. 

The walls are treated in black, silver and gold 


molding below which is a Chinese teabox silver paper. 
Above the molding the walls are tinted with a jade 
paint and glazed. 

The fabrics are of a neutralized jade, cyclamen 
and gold. The bedspread shown in the illustration on 
page 128 is of silver satin. 

The fabrics used in this room were supplied to 
Mr. Maybrown by F. Schumacher & Co., from their 
recent importations from Paris. 





PHILA. MANUFACTURERS TO EXHIBIT 
AT SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Q* AprIL Ist at a luncheon and conference of The 
Philadelphia upholstery manufacturers, held at 
The Cosmopolitan Club, under the auspices of John 
W. Snowden of The Stead & Miller Co., it was de- 
cided to take a large block of space in the Palace of 
Fashion at The Sesquicentennial International Exhibi- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia this year. 
The space to be occupied by this group of indus- 
tries will be especially decorated for them and among 


























the manufacturers who have already agreed to exhibit 
are The Orinoka Mills, The Stead & Miller Co., Moss 
Rose Mfg. Co., Zenith Mills, Inc., Craftex Mills, Inc., 
La France Textile Industries, Ionic Mills, and The 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH WALL PAPERS 
bens SCRIBNER’S Sons have just issued an ex- 

haustive and attractive volume entitled “The His- 
tory of English Wall Paper from the Earliest Period 
to 1914.” The book, by Alan Victor Sugden and John 
Ludlam Edmondson, comprises 270 pages and is illus- 
trated with 190 half-tones, 70 pages in color, includ- 
ing many full-page specimens of wall papers from 
the 16th to 20th centuries. 

The publication of this volume is due to the Wall 
Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., the English body corre- 
sponding to our Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. It was the idea of the English wall paper manu- 
facturers to have the evolution of their craft traced 
from the earliest date to the beginning of the great war 


Another view of a New York bedroom in the “New Art” manner. 
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which may. be considered as. the close of a definite 
epoch and no pains has been spared by the authors to 
explore every available source and to set down thor- 
oughly the results of careful research extending over 
a number of years. The authors had the co-operation 
of everyone of note in the English wall paper industry. 
The price of this volume is $22.50. 





INCORPORATION OF ANTIQUE & 
DECORATIVE ART LEAGUE APPROVED 


(>" Aprit 3rp Justice Mitchell L. Erlanger of the 


Supreme Court approved a certificate of incor- 
poration for the Antique & Decorative Art League, 
Inc., whose formation was announced in this journal 
a month or so ago. Following we give the names of 
the directors as listed in the incorporation papers: 
Edward C. Bonaventure, Charles J. Duveen, Alessan- 
dro Olivotte, James P. Montillor, Eugene J. Orsenigo, 
Hartung Michaelyan, Vitall Benguiat, James Robin- 
son, Henry V. Weil, Arthur M. Carey, and Walter L. 
Ehrich. 




















TWO ROOMS IN ‘‘THE LITTLE HOME THAT BUDGET BUILT’’ 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE REFURNISHED HOME THAT BUDGET 
BUILT 


i stores are the big educators. They 
preach their doctrines to big audiences. Every- 
one goes to the department store while everybody does 
not go into the decorative shop. 

Such is the case with John Wanamaker’s New 
York store where in February, 1923, they established 
a home furnishing budget service under the direction 
of Mrs. Frances Seaver who has undertaken to assist 
people to spend their money in accordance with their 
incomes. 

The Little Home That Budget Built erected on 
the sixth gallery of their new building has served as 
a working guide for those interested and is attracting 
many thousands of visitors each month. 

The rooms in the Home have been recently refur- 
nished and Lesher mo- 
hairs have been exten- 
sively used in its general 
decoration both in the 
draperies and nets at the 
windows and as por- 
tieres between connect- 
ingrooms. Thehomebud- 
get staff study whatever 
problems in household 
finance and home fur- 
nishings are brought to 
them. Analyses are 
made, plans formulated. 
and suggestions given, 
free of charge, to any- 
one who applies, to show 
how better living condi- 
tions may be obtained 
from a given sum care- 
fully disbursed than 
from the same amount expended without system. 

They do not encourage the purchase of cheap fur- 
nishings simply because the income is limited. Through 
careful planning a partial outfit of essential furnish- 
ings are selected. By this means the customer can 
add gradually other good pieces in the future, avoiding 
the necessity of discarding the original selections as 
eyesores when the family becomes more prosperous. 

Several interesting pamphlets, profusely illus- 
trated, have been issued on the subject, one of their 
slogans being “more and better budgets mean more and 
better homes” and this is only in line with the state- 
ment of President Coolidge who on one occasion said: 

“I believe in budgets— I want other people to be- 
lieve in them. I have had a small one to run my own 
home; and besides that I am head of the organization 
that makes the greatest of all budgets—that of the 
United States Government.” 
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A comfortable corner in the Home That Budget Built. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO USE OF 
SHODDY 
HE United States Supreme Court recently declared 
the Pennsylvania rule prohibiting the use of shoddy. 
in bedding “unconstitutional and void.” The opinion 
is written by Justice Butler, who held that the danger 
of using shoddy can be eliminated by sterilizing—that 
to prohibit its use was not lawful and arbitrary. 





ART COURSE AT TEXTILE SCHOOL 


HE Textile High School of 124 W. 30th Street an- 

nounces the establishment of an Art Department at 
351 W. 18th Street, where a complete course is offered, 
in textile design, to students and teachers and others 
of ability who can devote full or part time to the inten- 
sive study of the subject 

The course includes a thorough cvcenties 3 in the . 
elements and principles 
of art structure as ap- 
plied to printed and 
woven textiles, also color 
harmony. Jacquard de- 
sign weaving and the 
formation of designs for 
decorative fabrics. 
Further information 

may be obtained by cor- 
respondence ‘with _ the 
school or by telephoning 
Chelsea 4930. 





A RECOMMENDED 
WALL SIZE 

HE National Lime 

Association of Wash- 
ington are responsible 
for the suggestion to 
paperhangers that a lime 
and casein mixture; with one part casein to five parts 
of lime brought to a thin consistency with water, may 
be used as a mixture with which to size plastered walls 
in preparation for paper. It is claimed that paper 
sticks better to walls sized in this manner than it does 
to walls that are not so treated. It is also stated that 
the mixture is economical and easy to prepare and 


apply. 





FABRIC EXHIBIT IN BOSTON 

A’ THE Boston Art Club on April 7th a large num- 

ber of gown and drapery fabrics was displayed 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce in 
an endeavor to encourage art in industry. Among 
those showing materials were Cheney Bros., F. A, 
Foster & Co., Inc., Pacific Mills, F. Schumacher & Co. 
and The Westerly Textile Co. The exhibit was well 
attended. It closed on April 17. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


is diagram shown below gives the cutting direc- 
tions for the drapery illustrated on page 127. In 
the upper left hand corner is one-half of the pattern 
for the pelmet which is covered with a velour match- 
ing the drape and ornamented in the center by a design 
worked out with paint, small glass beads and gold pow- 
der, a process of ornamenting fabrics lately put on the 
market. Below in the center is shown one-half of the 
right festoon which must be completed and then turned 
over and duplicated for the right festoon. At the ex- 
treme right is the right cascade. 

By enlarging the % inch squares of these diagrams 
to 13 inches each the patterns thus obtained will fit 
a window approximately 5 feet wide by 9 feet high. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


te following inquiries have been replied to during the past 
few weeks. If there are other readers of this magazine 
who are interested in the replies to any of these questions we 
shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 


1, Names of manufacturers of Czecho-Slovakia down proof tick- 





ing. 


, Ps Names of firms or manufacturers of Venetian blinds or slatted 
shades. 


3. Names of concerns who can furnish catalogues of cabinets and 


THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY 
PATTERN 


See text above. 








fixtures for drapery department, also steel fixtures for drapery display, 
such as tea stands, floor racks, etc. 


4. Where can felt tops suitable for box springs, cut to sizes, be 
bought. 

5. Names of firms who sell pinking machines. 

6. Advise what frame factory makes a Duncan Phyfe settee frame. 

7. Names of firms handling high grade wool blankets. 

8. Name of mill who carries oval and square braided felt rugs. 

9. Where can %” 3-ply birds-eye maple panel, also %” or over 
walnut panels with the grain the long way of panel, be secured. 

10. Advise where catalogue can be procured giving iron decora- 


tions for Spanish Home Decoration—rail for stairs, landing, gate an 
hearth set complete. : 

11. Give names of firms who do drapery service for retail depart- 
ments. 

12. Name of wholesaler who carries Dolphin candlesticks in glass, 
in amber, green and crystal colorings. 

13. Give name of firm that jobs art crash. 

14. Advise who_in New York sells the various kinds of thread 
used for the Singer Embroidering machine. 

15. Name, of wholesale house that handles different kinds of tin- 
sels, cord, braid, and also cotton and silk threads in various colors 
that can be used on Singer Embroidering Machine in connection with 
applique work on theatrical draperies. 

‘ 16. (a) Name of advertisers on our list who manufacture linen 
veiours. 
(b) Name of any who make an imitation needle point cloth. 

17, Names of manufacturers or jobbers who make cotton > 

suc 


fabric for draperies; also manufacturers or jobbers of pile fabrics, 
as silk and cotton plush and velours. 


18. Advise where old-fashioned German porcelain high headed or 
pyramid topped upholsterers’ tacks can be obtained. 


Piss Advise by whom a fabric called Jacquart (a cut velour) is 
made. 


20. Advise who manufactures Point d’ Esprit ruffied curtains. 
21. Names of firms carrying 50” sateen for upholstery purposes. 


22. Advise name of manufacturer or jobber selling ‘““Newtap” in 
other colors other than dark taupe. 


23. Names of concerns making hardware and track equipment 
for hanging heavy theatrical stage draw curtains. 



















































































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see page 126. 
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THE NEW ART IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT 


Decorated by Leon Maybrown. See text on page 122. 
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Hrerm—S. W. Heim who has been abroad for 
some time returned'on the S. S. Majestic on March 
10th. 

HansEN—C. F. Hansen has joined the staff of 
Weil Brothers, 295 Fifth Ave., makers of ruffled and 
flat curtains, and will cover the territory of Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Wi.itiams—H. H. Williams has been appointed 
assistant buyer in the drapery department of the Jor- 
dan Marsh Co., Boston. Mr. Williams takes the posi- 
tion lately vacated by J. F. Brown. 

MansurE—John F. Mansure, son of E. L. Man- 
sure, E. L. Mansure Co., Chicago, recently joined the 
personnel of the New York office where he is familiar- 
izing himself with the details of the firm’s business in 
this market. 

Detius—H. W. Delius, for many years a well- 
known and respected foreign agent in New York, is 
now located at 10 Benthein Strasse, Bremen, represent- 
ing a number of upholstery manufacturers, carrying a 
full line of samples for the benefit of the American 
buyer abroad. 

Corrin—Arthur H. Coffin has been appointed 
New York sales agent for the American Shade Ma- 
chine Co., and the United Mattress Machine Co., with 
headquarters at the Hotel Empire, 65th St. and Broad- 
way. 
Bates—J. J. Bates, upholstery buyer for Arnold 
Constable & Co., sailed April 3rd for a six weeks’ trip 
abroad, covering Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Great Britain and Czecho-Slovakia in the interest of 
his department. 

Lonc—Edw. J. Long, formerly with A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co., and lately with Stroheim & Romann, is 
now associated with Robt. Lewis Co., covering the 
New England states and the Metropolitan district. 

Parsons—Frank Alvah Parsons has sailed for 
Europe where he will be occupied with the European 
branches of his New York School of Fine & Applied 
Art for the next five months. 

* Fyre-EL__iott—David A. Fyfe has been appointed 
manager in charge of the sales department of Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp., and John Elliott, manager of the pro- 
duction department. It is the purpose of this firm to 





WITH THE BUTTERS AND. SEGte ao 


carry a complete New York. stock in their new quar- 
ters at 20 E. 34th St. thus providing prompt and 
efficient service on both city and out-of-town business. 
Mr. Elliott will shortly depart for the art centers of 
Europe in quest of ideas, the influence of which will 
be reflected in future Darvel fabrics. 

ANHALT—Sidney S. Anhalt, upholstery buyer for 
Gimbel Brothers, sailed on the S. S. Aquitania March 
20th, to cover the foreign markets in the interest of 
his firm. 

BrowNn—J. F. Brown has been appointed buyer 
of the drapery and curtain departments of The C. F. 
Hovey Co., Boston. Mr. Brown was formerly assist- 
ant drapery buyer of the Jordan Marsh Co. 

ScHLEPPY—W. G. Schleppy has joined the selling 
force of Kenton Mills, Inc., and will represent them on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Burns—John Burns recently resigned as the ‘as- 
sistant buyer of the C.. F. Hovey Co., Boston. 

Bunce—W. H. Bunce has been appointed New 
York sales agent for the A. B. Rydell Co., of Boston. 

CouNn—Charles Cohn has joined the force of the 
Consolidated Trimming Co., representing them in Chi- 
cago and the west with headquarters in the Chicago 
office. 

Scott—Walter D. Scott has taken the lines of the 
Weston Company for Chicago and northwestern terri- 
tory, leaving on his initial trip late in March. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer for B. 
Altman & Co., will sail within the next few weeks 
for a trip abroad in the interest of his wholesale and 
retail departments. 

Go.tpBerG—I. J. Goldberg, President of Isgo Wall 
Paper Corp., Chicago, sailed on March 31st for a two 
months’ trip to France, England, Belgium and Ger- 
many. Mr. Goldberg was accompanied by his family: 

Grecc—Warren R. Gregg of the Consolidated 
Trimming Company returned to his duties during the 
last week of March, after having been laid up for a 
month with an attack of grippe that at times verged 
upon pneumonia. , 

WEILAND—We have been informed that Harry 
W. Weiland, who, as announced in the March UpHot- 

(Continued on page 133) . ; 
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THE LURE OF GOOD FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 95) 

People used more furniture then than now for 
their houses were not furnished with built-in dressers, 
built-in wardrobes and built-in wash basins. Special 
furniture had to be made to serve these purposes in 
the olden times. 

Mr. Hagen didn’t collect snuff-boxes, glass bottles 
or china. He had the antiquarian instinct, however, 
and while collecting all that was good in furniture, he 
also made a collection of cabinet-makers’ marks. 

In Philadelphia, at the Pennsylvania Museum, 
there is what is known as the Prime collection, a collec- 
tion of furniture advertisements clipped from early 
newspapers or photographed. Mr. Hagen’s collection 
is an accumulation of furniture makers’ marks, labels, 
original tags or pasters used by the old shops. Some 
of them are photographic reproductions, but most of 
them are the originals with the exception perhaps of 
the tracings where the mark is branded or stencilled 
on the wood like the brand of Bertine. who was a very 
active producer of Windsor chairs from 1783 to 1803. 

So you see that which we have frequently advised 
in this journal that furniture makers should mark their 
pieces not only as a proper credit to authorship, the 
same as in painting and literature, but as identifying 
the source, was a custom quite common in the past. 

Mr. Hagen also collected literature of “costs.” In 
the early days, there was no Sherman Law to handicap 
the producers. Employers had a fixed schedule of 
costs. They had an agreement upon every detail of 
the subject even to such details as the supplying of 
candles by the employees. If they worked by artificial 
light, each workman had to furnish his own candles. 

He regarded Matthew Egerton of New Bruns- 
wick as one of the best cabinet-makers of New Jersey, 
and Henry Lannuier as occupying a place by the side 
of Phyfe. Unfortunately, Lannuier worked in the 
Empire style because the Empire was popular in his 
time. Elbert Anderson of 5 Maiden Lane is another 
maker who was held in high esteem. 

Mr. Hagen never went in for interior decoration. 
Other firms that became successful interior decorators 
had a reputation frequently for their furniture which 
was not justified. Indeed, many of these people bought 
their furniture and had nothing to do with its construc- 
tion, the same as many of the decorators today. 

When Louis Tiffany, for instance, established his 
studios he offered Hagen the superintendency and the 
extraordinary table that stands in the 7th Regiment 
Armory, a memorial to the skill of Louis Tiffany, while 
designed by him was made by Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen had little commercial ability. He had 
his opportunities for great wealth but he was wedded 
to his bench. He was working at his craft when 
Sypher, whom many of us remember as a famous an- 
tique dealer, was an office boy for Marley, and Marley’s 


place was the first antique shop of record ever to be 
established in New York and this was in 1830 when 
Marley looked upon Duncan Phyfe’s work or the work 
of Priestley or White of Baltimore or Wilson of 
Charleston, with as little consideration as we of today 
regard the work of our own contemporary craftsmen. 

When Whistler made a marvel of beauty of his 
dining room by decorating the walls with old blue 
china, he started the Staffordshire fad and immediately 
the country was searched for old blue Staffordshire, 
especially those with American scenes. 

And those were the days when Mr. Hagen could 


‘have made a fortune because some of these old his- 


toric plates were selling for a song. The New York 
Herald of March 3, 1895, quoted what they called the 
extraordinary values attained by historic plates, $5 and 
$10 apiece. Think of it! Some of these same $5 and 
$10 plates were sold at the Kellogg sale at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries last Winter for $1,200 and $1,400 
apiece. 

But as the younger Hagen expressed it: 

“My father’s interest was always centered in good 
cabinet-work and the bibliography of its craftsman- 
ship.” 

And it is well that there are such men in the 
world and it is well we have our museums—national, 
state and local. It is also well to give credit for the 
great good of their activities and for their stimulating 
influences which benefit the public and broad field of 
industry. 

We still have great craftsmen all over the country 
who, like Hagen, might struggle along and have noth- 
ing but fame to reward them, but in the last thirty 
years there have been giant strides in American indus- 
try and efficiency methods have quite eliminated the 
individualist. Factory methods have become a neces- 
sity and the fact that furniture was made in a factory 
should be no term of reproach because at the head of 
some of these factories are men of great skill, critical 
knowledge and exacting standards. 

It is difficult to fix any line of demarcation be- 
tween the cratfisman who works with an apprentice or 
two and produces individual work and the factory 
with five hundred men because there are steps to the 
ladder and it is a question sometimes whether Phyfe 
with his hundred men was any the less a factory than 
some of the modern establishments. CG. 





EXHIBIT OF DECORATIVE SKETCHES 
ALTMAN & Co., through its Interior Decorating 
¢ Department, recently exhibited a splendid col- 
lection of water color sketches of finished interiors. 
These sketches were carefully chosen to represent the 
best work of the Altman Studios, and, handsonrely 
mounted, were shown in groups in three especially 
built and decorative booths. There were thirty-six 


sketches in a wide range of subjects. 
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GREAT CRAFTSMEN ON THE SCREEN 


HE press announce- 

ment recently that 
the approval of the Brit- 
ish government was be- 
ing sought for a “film 
biography” of King Ed- 
ward VII, the intention 
being to restore the pic- 
ture in historical docu- 
ments for future genera- 
tions, -was followed al- 
most immediately by the 
statement here that a 
filmed life of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. was 
already under way and 
that several episodes had been completed. 

The fact that posthumous film biographies are 
possible through research and recharacterization opens 
up a field of educational enterprise in connection with 
the films that has heretofore been unex- 
ploited. 

At the Ideal Home Exhibition in 
Olympia, London, which opened Febru- 
ary lst, a pretentious undertaking was 
successfully carried through under the 
auspices of the Daily Mail. It was an 
attempt to portray the life, times and ex- 
periences of the great furniture crafts- 
men. In addition to the portrayal of 
Chippendale and Sheraton, the characters 
represented also some of their famous 
customers. 

We quote an interesting description 
from the Furnishing Trade Organizer, 
from whose pages also are reproduced the 
very interesting illustrations here shown: 





Thomas Sheraton at work. 


by him and now at 
wood Hall. 





Thomas Sheraton and his daughter with young 
Adam Black, who afterwards became the publisher 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 





Chippendale showing chair 
Hare- 


“In the story of Chippendale many historical and 
notable personages appear. The scene in his work- 
shop at 60 St. Martin’s Lane, where some twenty-two 
men and boys were employed, is a faithful represen- 
tation of a workshop of those days. To the smallest 
details historical accuracy has been preserved, and such 
items as the workmen’s tools and benches are replicas. 
Among other notabilities, here foregather Chippen- 
dale’s patrons, the Earl of Northumberland; Sir 
Thomas Robinson, of Rokeby, and Horace Walpole. 
The showrooms are full of examples of the great de- 
signer’s work, and one scene reveals Chippendale him- 
self showing his patrons the now famous work of 
which he was the‘author, The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
maker’s Directory. This was lent by the chief librarian 
of the Westminster Public Library. 

“Another interesting scene is that of a gathering 
at the Society of Arts (now the Royal Society of Arts) 
in John Street, Adelphi, where Chippendale is -en- 
enrolled a member of this learned Society. In his com- 
pany we see Robert Adam, the famous 
architect and designer, the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Romney, president of the 
Society, and Cipriani, the artist whose 
paintings on Chippendale’s furniture can 
be seen today on rare and priceless mu- 
seum pieces. These scenes were actually 
filmed in the Adelphi premises which are 
today practically in the same character 
and design as they were on that evening 
in 1760. The great staircase, library, 
and entrance hall make a fitting setting. 
Among those who congratulate Chippen- 
dale when he signs the member’s book, is 
a Mr. Edwin Lascelles (afterwards Lord 


et 


a Harewood), to whom Chippendale owed 


2 eee 


his first start in business at St. Martin’s 






In David Garrick’s bedroom, 5. Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, in 1772. He was a patron of Chippendale, 
who furnished the house to Adam’s designs. 
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Lane. By the courtesy of the present Earl of Hare- 
wood, scenes are shown taken at Harewood House, 
where today are found some of the finest examples of 
Chippendale’s work . 

“Thomas Sheraton, the last and in some respects 
the greatest of the designer-craftsmen of this period, 
is first seen at the latter portion of his life of poverty 
and hard work in his house—half shop and half dwell- 
ing-house—at Broad Street, Golden Square, Soho, in 
the year 1804. The story is told of Adam Black, the 
famous publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
when a young man of 
twenty-two, he came to Lon- 
don to seek his fortune. He 
spent one week with the 
Sheraton family and _ the 
foundation was laid of a 
lasting friendship. 

“In his Memoirs, written 
late in life, Adam Black gives 
a pathetic but vivid picture 
of the personality and char- 
acter of the great designer- 
craftsman. He says, ‘He lives 
in a poor street in London, 
his house—half shop, half 
dwelling-house, and himself 
looked like a wornout 
Methodist minister with 
threadbare black coat—an in- 
teresting character. He is a man of talent and I be- 
lieve of genuine piety. He understands the cabinet 
business.’ The story as told in the picture-play shows 
Sheraton struggling with ill-health and poverty. He 
was a prolific writer of religious pamphlets, and his 
famous book of furniture designs and drawings and 
pieces of the furniture he actually made are shown. on 
the screen. 

“A sideboard reputed to be the actual one given 
by Sheraton to Adam Black was lent for this film by 


Chippendale showing his famous book of drawings. 





Chippendale displaying a ribbon-back chair. 


the courtesy of the directors of Adam and Charles 
Black, Ltd., the publishers, of Soho Square.. This 
sideboard was insured for £1,000 during its removal 
from Soho Square to the film studios. The closing 
scenes show Sheraton helped financially, as it is re- 
corded he was by his young friend, Black. A fitting 
climax to this film is the scene, unique in every way, 
of .an auction in progress. The actual salesroom at 
Christie’s was used to make this film, and a number of 
well-known dealers were present bidding for genuine 
Sheraton furniture. This serves to emphasize the 
value now set upon the work 
of Sheraton, who could have 
lived in comfort on the 
money paid today for one 
genuine piece of his creation. 

“A film story is next 
told describing in romantic 
and somewhat eerie manner 
the beauty and historical 
character of the furniture of 
the Jacobean, Stuart, and 
Cromwellian periods. In 
these scenes, Jacobites, Puri- 
tans, Huguenots, and famous 
personages of the periods of 
James I, Oliver Cromwell, 
and Charles II, all play their 
part, and Inigo Jones, among 
others, imparts knowledge 
about the buildings and furniture of the times in which 
he lived. 

“This film scene now passes to the present day, 
and shows first a modern bedroom and then the de- 
tails of the process of making a modern bed. Then in 
another film scene we are shown how necessary it is 
for the welfare of the young members of the family, 
and for the comfort of the grown-ups, for the children 
to have a nursery furnished and equipped with due 
regard for the needs of its small users. 


Thomas Chippendale at Harewood House examining 
a wine cooler by him with. Adam decoration. 
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“Another film of an industrial nature shows the 
making of cane furniture, and its display in a pretty 
garden and verandah setting; and yet another of ab- 
_ sorbing interest to collectors, deals with curios and 
antiques, and in the final scene of the collector’s room 
a wealth of choice treasures from the past are de- 
picted. 

“These films shown three times daily during the 
progress of the Ideal Home Exhibition, cannot but 
have a far-reaching, educational value. They afford 
the general public a wonderful opportunity for getting 
an insight into the British furniture industry and allied 
trades. This must stimulate public interest in furni- 
ture and encourage an appreciation of beauty in design, 
form, and craftsmanship. The Theatre of Furnish- 
ing undoubtedly serves a valuable purpose, for it dem- 
onstrates the fact that our craftsmen excell in the de- 
signing and making of good furniture, a fact which is 
not only of personal and individual interest, but is also 
of national importarice.” 





DISCUSSING MANNER AND MANNERS 
(Continued from page 93) 
familiarity under a cloak of gruffness and aggressive- 
ness. We others are too apt to adopt these foreigners’ 
manners in dealing with them and-with each other. 
Courtesy costs so little. It can be made out of 
nothing. It increases by being used, enriches those 
who give it away, never spoils and is always appro- 
priate no matter what the time or the occasion may be. 
You can catch more flies with sugar than you can 
with vinegar any day, and though your business may 
not be that of a fly catcher, the philosophy that pre- 
sents qualities of attraction rather than those that re- 
pel is good philosophy to employ in one’s contact with 
the other fellow. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 129) 


STERER, had resigned his position with Goldstein Bros., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has become connected with Wm. 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, and not the Taylor Car- 
pet Co., of Indianapolis, as was stated in last month’s 
paragraph. 

JoHNson—Harold S. Johnson, well known in the 
New York upholstery trade through his many years 
connection with the Robt. Lewis Co. and more recently 
as President of Southern Weavers, Inc., resigned this 
latter connection about April lst. His future plans are 
not yet announced. 

Cusack—Robert E. Cusack, for many years with 
Kellner Bros., is now associated with David Van 
Blerkom Co., Inc. 

Patne—Charles S. Paine, 844 Rush St., Chicago, 
has been appointed Mddle Western representative for 
the Charak Furniture Co., Boston. 

BincHaM—R. G. Bingham, 512 .S. Oxford St., 


Los Angeles, has been appointed Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative for the Charak Furniture Co., Boston. 

Mosxow11tz—A. Moskowitz, of Moskowitz Pros., 
returned the first week in April from a two months’ 
European trip during which he visited the principal 
centers of lace production. He brought back many 
imported novelties, especially in Bruges and Nor- 
mandies, which will shortly be shown for the early Fall 
trade. 

Heim—S. W. Heim, of S. W. Heim & Company, - 
New York, returned from a trip through the textile 
markets of Europe on the S. S. Majestic on March 
10th. 

McKetvey—C. L. McKelvey has recently been 
appointed by Royle & Pilkington Co., Mt. Holly, N. J., 
to cover Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Mr. McKelvey will carry both the Royle & Pilkington 
and the Sunfast Textile Mills lines. 

LoveMAN—Emile M. Loveman of lLoveman 
Bros., sailed for Europe on April 7th on the S. S. 
Mauretania. 

Fay—John F. Fay, the Bridgeport decorator, was 
in the market recently buying upholsteries for decorat- 
ing the new yacht of H. D. Warner, the corset manu- 
facturer of that city. . All of the furnishings are to be 
of the finest and most luxurious character. 

McPui.iies—F. P. McPhillips, the new drapery 
buyer for the W. M. Whitney Co., Albany, recently 
visited the market. Mr. McPhillips comes from the 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, where his training under 
Richard Owen, the upholstery manager of that com- 
pany, makes him well qualified to fill his new position. 

RaaBE—W. H. Raabe, formerly divisional mer- 
chandise manager for Stern Brothers, New York, has 
been made divisional merchandise manager of the 
Hutzler Brothers Company, Baltimore, Md. He will 
merchandise, among other things, the upholstery goods, 
oriental rugs and domestic rugs. 


FRISCO STORE FOR GAINES, WALRATH CO. 

Tue Gaines, Walrath Co., Oakland, are to open a 
store at 366 Post St., San Francisco, some time within 
the next two months. Addison Pitts, for 12 years 
manager for the John Breuner Co., will be in charge. 
This new store is expected to be the first link in a chain 
of stores which the company will establish on the 
Pacific Coast. 





HOW SHALL SALES SERVICES BE PAID? 
(Continued from page 110) 

ployee, should encourage an unhurried type of service 
coupled with the courtesy that builds good will; and 
while we have not seen the full report of the commit- 
tee. we have not the slightest doubt that the relation- 
ship of the service rendered the customer and its 
power to build good will for the store was an important 
factor in determining the committee’s decision. 
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NEWS. OF 


E. L. MANSURE’S NEW QUARTERS 


IN THE NEW Salesrooms of the E. L. Mansure Co., 
in the Astor Bldg., 330 Fifth Ave., an attractive scheme 
of furnishing and decoration has been carried out. 

The entire northern side of the floor is arranged 
for the convenient display of the firm’s various lines. 
There are three large tables, each with its own indi- 
vidual type of decorated table cover and each table 
stands in front of a pair of North windows, which are 
decorated in pairs to harmonize with each other and 
with the balance of the decorative display. Comfort- 
able chairs and easel rests which hold the firm’s sample 
cards at a convenient angle, facilitate the use of the 
tables for the examination of samples. 

The various window treatments of the North wall 
and on the East front embody modern schemes of dra- 
pery treatments and, at the same time, illustrate the 
completeness of the Mansure service, which covers 
every decorative requirement from window shade lace 
to special order embroideries. 





ae eae 


INDUSTRY. 


On one of the walls there hangs an extraordinary 
example of applique and embroidery, picturing a 
Spanish ship somewhat after the type of the decorative 
ship models, now much in evidence for interior decora- 
tion. 

On a display fixture of the winged or book type, 
a very complete line of samples is so displayed that the 
principal features of the line may be very quickly 
viewed while card samples and reserves are housed in 
convenient dustproof cabinets of polished walnut, 
which add not a little to the attractive character of the 
surroundings. 

The balance of the space is occupied by the pri- 
vate and general offices so arranged as to provide every 
necessary convenience while, at the same time, their 
location does not intrude upon the studio-like atmo- 
sphere of the sales section. 


THE QUAKER LACE SHOWROOMS | 


IN THEIR NEW quarters in the Astor Bldg., 330 
Fifth Ave., the Quaker Lace 
Company have been able to 
create a rearrangement of of- 
fice and sales sections. 

As one enters the floor 
from the elevator there is a 
foyer reception hall leading to 
the main office, which is sep- 
arated from the balance of the 
floor by glass. partitions ex- 
tending across the easterly 
half of the space. To the left 
of the reception foyer, which 
is comfortably furnished, the 
entire northern side of the 
floor is occupied by four in- 
dividual display rooms, each 
with its own breast-high 
curved display pole and its 
own collection of samples. 
The low display pole is a dis- 





A corner in L. C. Chase & Co.’s 
new Chicago showroom. 
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tinct advantage over the old high type because it per- 
mits the salesman to arrange samples from the back 
without passing before the customer. 

To the right of the foyor hall, on the opposite side 
of the display rooms, are the salesmen’s desks, while 
the rear of the floor, which is a very generous space, is 
occupied by shipping and stock rooms. 


A COMPACT SHOWROOM 


MontacuE & Co., who are now comfortably in- 
stalled in their new quarters in the Astor Bldg., Thirty- 
third St. and Fifth Ave., have inaugurated a new ar- 
rangement of display, which gives them a number of 
individual salesrooms, each with its own shelving ar- 
rangement and a complete set of samples. 

Comfortable furniture, upholstered in some of the 
firm’s own ratine tapestries serves the double purpose 
of display and sales utility. New fixtures of modern 
type add to the convenience of both customer and sales- 
man and create a business-like environment that ac- 
cords well with the practical character of the firm’s 
drapery offerings. 


AT THE ROBERT LEWIS CO. 


By A HApPPy coincidence, the Robert Lewis Com- 
pany are fortunate in presenting a number of new 
tapestry developments in conjunction with the opening 
of their new sales offices in the Astor Bldg., Fifth 
Ave. and Thirty-third St. 

In the neighborhood of a dozen new tapestry fab- 
rics are shown (in figure all overs, medallion center 
patterns, plain filling and novelty stripes—each in a 
generous color range and embodying modern examples 
of color combinations that are extremely interesting). 

The new showroom, pat- 
terned somewhat after the 
layout in their old quarters, is 
completely equipped with sep- 
arated display rooms and fur- 
nished with every considera- 
tion for the convenience of 
the firm’s customers. 





RIVERDALE MFG. CO. 
TO MOVE 

On May Ist, the River- 
dale Mfg. Co., New York, 
will remove to the Astor 
Building, 330 Fifth Avenue. 
At this new location they will 
occupy the entire eighth floor. 
An idea of the size of the new 
space may be obtained from 





A section of the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corporation’s new quarters at 
20 E. 34th St. 


the fact that there are thirty-two windows on this 
floor. 

The new quarters will be attractively furnished 
and arranged so as to best show a greatly increased 
stock. 


JOHN A. REARDON CO. REMOVES 

Tue John A. Reardon Co., Boston, recently re- 
moved to 40 Stanhope St., where they are now occupy- 
ing larger quarters. 

Mr. Reardon opened his first upholstery and dra- 
pery workroom to the trade in 1896 and since that 
time his business has enjoyed a steady growth. He is 
now gradually dropping out of actual participation in 
the business and turning it over to his brother, Henry 
C. Reardon, and two sons, Edward W. and Arthur J. 
It is interesting to note that one of Mr. Reardon’s 
first acts in establishing his business thirty-one years 
ago was to become a subscriber of THz UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


L. C. CHASE & CO’S CHICAGO QUARTERS 

Opposite, we illustrate a section of the Chicago 
branch of L. C. Chase & Co. These quarters are in 
the Bell Bldg., at 307 North Michigan Avenue, and 
are in charge of George B. Ogan. Our illustration 
shows part of the principal display room which is fur- 
nished in American walnut, the furniture upholstered 


in some of the patterns of “Velmo” mohair manufac- 


tured by the L. C. Chase Co. 


SADINOFF & WeENpDROFF, INC., have established a 
San Francisco office at 259 Geary St. in charge of S. 
Perry. A complete stock of the firm’s line of trim- 
mings will be carried there. 
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Tue David Van Blerkom Co. are now in their new 
quarters at 124 Fifth Avenue where they have excel- 
lent facilities for the display of their furniture lines. 
During last-month in their galleries they held an inter- 
esting exhibit of large paintings by Yolande Kutsukian. 

The Van Blerkom line of period furniture, mir- 
rors and novelties is the largest and most complete that 
this firm has ever shown. 


Joun Kroper & Henry RevusBer Co. has just 
opened a branch office on the Pacific Coast at 938 Mis- 
sion Street with J. H. Dickey, their representative in 
this territory acting as manager. C. J. Crabb has been 
employed to do the travelling for this office. 


Tue Mondshine Upholstery Company, 138 Royal 
St., New Orleans, La., is a new concern in the whole- 
sale and retail upholstery business of that city. Isa- 
dore Mondshine is president of the firm and they carry 
a general line of upholstery fabrics and trimmings, 
cabinet hardware, upholstery supplies, etc. 


C. A. Roy, who has been associated at Miami 
Beach, Florida, with the Art Furnishing Shop, has 
now opened his own store at 325 Collins Avenue where 
he is specializing in upholstering and in custom made 
furniture. 





A LARGE collection of imported French furniture, 
consisting of original creations and reproductions, is 
now being shown by the American French Furniture 
Corporation, New York. Many furniture frames are 
also included in the showing. 


Tur Mohawk Merchandise Co., Inc., New York, 
are now showing their advance fall lines of trimmings. 
A large assortment of fringes, tassels, drops, etc., in 
tinsel, wood, glass and silk are included in the lines. 


ABrAMOwITz Bros Co. are now in their new 
quarters at 239 Fourth Avenue where they have much 
more space than they had at their old address, and im- 
proved facilities for the display of their line of uphol- 
stery, lamp and drapery trimmings and the additional 
lines they have recently added. Their new showroom 
is handsomely decorated. 


Tue S. P. Brown Co. announces that they have 
leased space in the Thompson-Rainie Barbour Com- 
pany’s store at Toledo, Ohio, where they will open 
and operate a complete floor covering and lamp de- 
partment. 


Marian Mec. Co., Philadelphia, have removed 
their office to 1001 Chestnut St., where they will oc- 
cupy about twice as much space as they did in their 
old quarters. 


Renou, Coutaz A. RIESEN announce their re- 
moval to larger quarters at 133 E. 55th St. 


A. B. Rypett Co., Boston, have opened a Chicago 
office at 1547 Marquett Bldg. R. G. Gawley is in 
charge. 


Tue Orinoka Mills, Inc., have signed a lease for 
additional space to their premises at 215 Fourth Ave. 
of 6,000 square feet. This gives them much needed 
additional room. 


H. L. Jupp Co., Inc., have recently opened a new 
Chicago salesroom at 322 West Washington St., where 
they will occupy about 12,000 square feet. This office 
is in charge of A. E. Smith who is assisted by Harry 
Clawson and J. Klinger. 





ALBERT GROSFELD, INc., New York, announce that 
they are opening new and larger Chicago showrooms 
on April Ist at 1244 N. Clark St. On May Ist their 
New York showrooms will occupy four floors at 801 
Third Avenue. 


THE Lane Co., Inc., Altavista, Va., have estab- 
lished a permanent exhibit at the New York Furniture 
Exchange, 206 Lexington Ave., where they will show a 
full line of their cedar chests veneered in the best fur- 
niture woods and made in period styles. 


ABRAMOWITZ Co., through Joseph O. Stolmaker, 
recently appointed buyer and sales manager, announce 
the following representations: Matt J. Collins to cover 
California; C. E. Connally to cover Texas and Okla- 
homa and L. Greenfield, St. Louis. 


Tue Kentucky Cottage Industries, specializing in 
hand-quilting on fabrics for upholstery, spreads, couch 
throws, pillows, etc., have opened a New York show- 
room at 366 Fifth Ave. Mr. Beard, President of the 
company, spent a few days in New York the early part 
of this month. 


AT A RECENT meeting of the Oakhurst Co., Bos- 
ton, Theo. R. Williams, treasurer, was elected presi- 
dent, and Harold S. Borden of Fall River was elected 
treasurer and a member of the Board of Directors. 
Robert O. Douglas and O. Elton Borden were elected 
members of the Board of Directors. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the incorporation of 
a new firm in the manufacture of decorative art goods; 
Engel & Kraus, Inc., who took possession April Ist of 
their new factory and showrooms at 22 West Twenty- 
sixth Street. They are featuring hand-painted rayon 
pillows in novel and attractive assortment as well as 
porch pillows in cretonne and other popular materials. 

















M. GELLMAN, successor to H. F. Eifert, 42 
Union Square, has leased the store at 103 East Six- 
teenth Street and will take possession by May Ist. In 
addition to the leathers, artificial leathers and uphol- 
sterers’ supplies, they are now showing complete ranges 
of tapestries, velours, jacquards, cretonnes and linens 
direct from the mill. 


A FURNITURE, furnishing and decorating shop, 
under the name of Plattner, Lepine & Quinn, Inc., has 
just been established at 214 E. 41st St. Harry Platt- 
ner, the President, is well known in this particular 
branch of the business to which he has returned from 
the Pacific Coast after a residence there of several 
years. The phone number of the new company, not 
as yet listed in the telephone directory, is Murray Hill 
1106. 





A. Jacosson, New York agent for out-of-town 
manufacturers, is now in his new showrooms in the 
Fifth Avenue Astor Bldg., where he has well arranged 
quarters for the adequate display of the products of 
the firms he represents. Mr. Jacobson is agent for the 
following concerns: Penn Tapestry Co., H. F. Walliser 
Co., Wm. Goodrow Moulding Co., International Cur- 
tain Co., Fabric Weaving Co., Malden Novelty Co., 
Baltimore Embroidery Co., D. Jamieson’s Sons Co. 


ADDITIONAL LINE IN ABBOTT'S 
OFFERINGS 


A Tueo. Assott & Co. are bringing out a new line 
of rayon drapery fabrics which they have named 
“Ataco” which will be sold in conjunction with their 
well known “Kapock” line, and is designed to meet a 
demand for popular priced grades of drapery fabrics. 
The line contains about twenty patterns in all, each pat- 
tern being shown in six colors. A change in their 
sales policy in connection with this new line is that 
buyers must handle the “Kapock” line in order to buy 
“Ataco” of which no cut pieces are sold. 


AN INTERESTING LINEN LINE 


Tue Glendale Linen Co. have just brought out an 
interesting line of 50-inch pre-shrunk, sunfast linens 
in a range of about twenty-five colors. These linens are 
plain and of a fine texture. In their line of printed 
linens they are now carrying about twenty patterns in 
a range of colors suitable for use in any decorative 
scheme. While all of their patterns are large many 
of them are of such a character that they may be per- 
fectly used even where ordinarily one would use a 
smaller pattern. 


SOUTHERN WEAVERS, INC., CHANGES 
HANDS 
THE business of Southern Weavers, Inc., has been 
taken over by the A. W. Baylis Co., who will operate 
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it as an uptown branch of their business, paying par- 
ticular attention to the drapery trade. This new ac- 
quisition by the A. W. Baylis Co. will in no sense inter- 
fere with their established styling, grey goods and con- 
tract business which recently moved from 66 Leonard 
Street to 63 Leonard Street where two large floors, 
each having more than double the entire capacity 
of their former premises, have been fitted up as at- 
tractive salesrooms, offices, sample and styling rooms. 

In the operation of Southern Weavers, Inc., as an 
uptown branch they have, for the present, assumed the 
personnel, stock and other assets of. the firm and are 
carrying it along on the general plan on which the busi- 
ness was established, making such changes and addi- 
tions to the lines as may from time to time be de- 
veloped. 


M. H. ROGERS’ NEW QUARTERS 

M. H. Rocers, INc., are now in their new quarters 
in the One Park Avenue Building where they have 
greatly increased space and better facilities for showing 
their lines of upholstery and drapery fabrics. 

They are on the ground floor with windows facing 
on two streets giving an excellent light. The indi- 
vidual showrooms, of which a good part of the floor is 
made up, are arranged with the predominating idea of 
the customer’s comfort. 

The paneling and woodwork are of a dark toned 
wood which serves as a pleasing background for the 
tapestries and other fabrics displayed against it, 
and on top of many of the partitions there are gaily 
colored model ships which add a pleasing touch. 

The locality in which they have taken their new 
space is very convenient, being within easy reach of 
both the Pennsylvania and Grand Central stations and 
close to two large hotels which receive a good propor- 
tion of the out-of-town buyer’s patronage. 


NEW LINE OF WOOD CORNICES 

Wm. Gooprow Moutpinc Co., whose line is being 
shown in New York at 330 Fifth Avenue, have just 
put on the market a new window cornice which they 
consider a great improvement on the old style of cor- 
nice which required costly labor in putting together. 
This new arrangement has a dowel corner post and the 
cornice panels come in twelve-foot lengths with dowel 
holes running the complete length. This feature makes 
it possible to cut a panel of any length and a saw is 
the only tool necessary for putting together the cornice 
for any width window. 

This line is made in a large number of patterns 
and colorings. 

The Wm. Goodrow mouldings and cornices are 
many of them finished with the new “Duco” finish 
which is impervious to moisture, extremely hard and 
practically indestructible. 
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Lowboy by Wm. Savery. See text below. 


SAVERY LOWBOY BRINGS HIGH PRICE 
7 January, 1922, we published the above illustration 
of a lowboy made by Savery. It brought at the 
Temple sale a little over $3,000 and at the time we 
stated that “it takes its place beside any of the master- 
pieces of England.” On March 19th, this piece sold 
for $9,000 at the Anderson Art Galleries. 

It came from the Collis P. Huntington collection 
although referred to in the catalogue as “furniture re- 
moved from 2 East 57th Street.” 

It is rather interesting to note that this most elab- 
orate example in the Chippendale style, but strongly of 
French influence, is the work of the Quaker, William 
Savery, a man from whom we would expect, on 
account of his temperament and religion, things of the 
more simple type. 

Savery’s place was on Second Street near the 
market, in Philadelphia. His shop bore over the en- 
trance a swinging panel on which was printed the 
legend, “At the sign of the chair.” There is little 
known of him; the earliest reference being the date of 
his wedding, 1746, to Mary Reese Peters. 





IN THE NEW WING AT METROPOLITAN 
$e of the features in the new wing “K” of The 

Metropolitan Museum of Art recently opened is 
a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo. This room was 
the principal bedroom of the palace and consists of an 
antechamber with a bed alcove. The decoration is 
partly in stucco and partly in wood. The color scheme 
is of gold on a green ground into which brown, red 
and flesh color are minor elements. The bed alcove 
is raised one step above the level of the rest of the 
room and has its original marquetry flooring. 

An architectural analysis of the antechamber is 


simple. Fluted Corinthian pilasters support an entab- 
lature out of which amorini fly, bearing garlands of 
flowers and supporting the ceiling which is paneled by 
stiles.and enlivened by tenuous naturalistic foliage. 
Other amorini carry the gilded frame of the painting 
by Diziani which depicts Dawn triumphant over Night. 
The door-frames, which come from the Palazzo Lezze, 
are of yellow marble and the plaster over-doors consist 
in one case of two swans flanking a central urn, in the 
other of a circular low relief medallion of a Bacchic 
dance, about which amorini hold heavily fringed dra- 
peries. The frame of the opening between the ante- 
chamber and the alcove is more elaborately treated— 
seven amorini frolic about the lintel, carrying garlands 
of flowers and lifting a central cartouche with the 
cipher of Zaccaria Sagredo. Around the room runs a 
paneled wood dado with a red and white marble base, 
the same marble forming a panel beneath the window. 
This marble is the original but the rest of the dado has 
been reconstructed; likewise the window and the ter- 
razzo floor. The unornamented portions of the walls 
are covered with old seventeenth-century green and 
gold brocatelle. 

The antechamber is furnished to present the ap- 
pearance of a salon. Against the window is a charm- 
ing walnut sofa in Louis XV style upholstered in yel- 
low damask. Over the sofa is a square gilt mirror 
of crested scrolls, shells and flowers sympathetically 
arranged. Under the wall opposite the window is a 
cane seated fruit-wood chair and a green lacquer sec- 
retary. Opposite the alcove are two consoles above 
which hangs gilt girandoles still possessing the old 
glass and candle brackets. The consoles bear in the 
center of the apron the Sagredo unicorn for crest. 

The bed in the alcove is a carved gilt piece of 
large proportions upholstered in red and gold broca- 
telle. In the corner of this alcove there is also a large 
gilt armchair covered with red velvet and a lacquer 
table and toilet table on which is an unusually complete 
lacquer toilet set. : 

It is in this wing that the Benjamin Altman Gal- 
leries, housing the Altman collection, which includes 
Renaissance furniture and tapestries, Oriental rugs 
and other groupings of furniture, are situated. 

The Vanderbilt mantelpiece by Saint-Gaudens, de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, is also to be found in 
the new wing “K.” 





A BOOK OF WORKING DRAWINGS 
(’ PARTICULAR interest to furniture designers and 

manufacturers is “Measured Drawings of Early 
American Furniture” by Burl N. Osburn, Principal of 
the Washington School, Sioux City, lowa. This volume 
is a collection of measured drawings of pieces of early 
American furniture. The furniture selected is taste- 


ful in design, strong in workmanship and exquisite in 
detail. The Bruce Publishing Co., $2.00 postpaid. 
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RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


West Texas Dry Goods Co., Inc., Colorado, Texas, $60,000. 

David Zollars & Son, Inc., North Canton, Ohio, to conduct a 
department store handling rugs, draperies, etc. 2, shares without 
par value and $50,000 preterred stock. It is understood that they will 
oo the former store of Kenny Bros. Co., recently acquired by 
them. 

Magee Co., Inc., Oakland, California, dry goods, etc., $1,000,000. 
} J. H. Jonas & Son, Inc., 5841 South Park St., Los Angeles, have 
incorporated their upholstered furniture business for $300,000. 

Burlingame Furniture Co., Burlingame, California, furniture, rugs 
and draperies, $50,000. Ernest C. Howard, Geo. W. Cordes and Max 
Weiss, incorporators. 

Matley Stores Co., Tempe, Arizona, department store, $200,000. 

Lewis Harris, Inc., High Point, N. C., has incorporated for 
$100,000, to conduct a dry business. Mr. Harris has been 
dealing in ready to wear goods. 

J. Levinski Co., Inc., Waco, Texas, dry goods, $75,000. 

Guthrie-Morris-Campbell Co., Charleston, W. Virginia, wholesale 
dry goods, $650,000. 

Household Necessities Co., Youngstown, Ohio, furhiture, rugs 
and draperies, $10,000. 

E. L. Braunstein & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., dry goods; E. L. Braun- 
stein, Treas., 5515 Avondale Place. $200,000. 

Groven Co., Piqua, Ohio, to deal in draperies, rugs and furni- 
ture, $50,000. 

Primeau & Bentzen, Inc., Cleveland, interior decorators, $10,000. 

John B. Allen Co., 908 South Oakpark Ave., Oakpark, Ill., has 
incorporated for $220,000. 

Wm. H. Yocum Co., Jackson, Mich., department store, $50,000. 

Cahen Bros., Birmingham, Ala., department store firm has incor- 
porated for $300,000. 


Wm. R. Pipes & Son, the Presque Isle, Maine, department store 
firm has incorporated for $50,000. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
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CHICAGO RESIDENT SALESMAN w’' ~_.ollowing is open 
for first-class line damask. Address “Chicago Resident,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A LOCAL OR PACIFIC COAST AGENCY, 

for a line of high class interior decorating merchandise, by 
a well established interior decorator, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Address “High Class,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED BY WELL KNOWN SELLING AGENCY, mill 
representation. Any first class line salable in upholstery 
departments. Address “Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 


COMPETENT DESIGNER of fine furniture, decorations, 

color perspectives, with ten years’ experience desires to 
make change. Address “Experienced Designer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—CONTRACT AND DECORATIVE SALES- 
man by well known Ohio department store with established 
and well organized department of interior decorations. Splen- 
did opportunity for competent men with practical experience. 
Applicants give full information regarding experience, age 
and salary expected for the first year. Address “Contract 
Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNING STUDIO of furniture, fixtures, decorations, 
architectural interiors, color perspectives, etc. Address F. 
beg South Homan Avenue, Chicago, phone Craw- 
ford 4558 


SALESMAN travelling Missouri, Nebraska, etc., is open for 
a good line of upholstery, drapery or kindred line on com- 
mission. Address “Scotch,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED BY A NOVELTY CURTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURER, salesman for Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Ad- 
dress “Inc.,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR ILLINOIS, Iowa and Mis- 
souri; established territory, specialty line of drapery fabrics; 

must be young energetic man with experience on mentioned 

territory; exceptional opportunity. tate full particulars, 

salary, etc., in making application. Address “Specialty Line,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

WANTED—SALESMAN or agent for Metropolitan district 


to carry line of high grade living room furniture frames. 
Address “Metropolitan District,” care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—We have openings for several live 

wire representatives to cover retailers, department stores and 
upholsterers, all territories. Line consists of cretonnes, 
damasks, taffetas, etc. No objection to side line. Commission 
basis. All replies confidential. Address “Teco,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires connection with con- 

verter or manufacturer of upholstery fabrics, drapery silks, 
curtains or novelties, calling on the jobbing, manufacturing 
and department store trade in Chicago and Middle West. 
Commission basis. Have own office. Address “Own Office,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WHOLESALE BUYER for upholstery goods, draperies and 
carpets, having bought nine years for a big Omaha house, is 

seeking similar position. A. M. Watt, 6627 University Drive, 

University City, St. Louis, Mo. 

INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED, man or woman, as 
partner to Oriental rug dealer. One who has a clientele 

preferred. Will open establishment in any = spot. Ad- 

dress S. M. Rustum, c/o T. S. Dibbs, 1133 Broadway, New 


York City. 
POSITION AS STOCK CLERK or sample department; ten 
years’ experience, wholesale upholstery. A-1 references, 


married. Address “Stock Clerk,” care The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR SOUTHERN TERRITORY, to 
carry our lines of Swiss curtains, panels, and panelings; 

Point d’Esprit, striped and plain nets. Commission basis 

a Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 20 East 20th Street, New 
ork. 


SALESMAN WANTED—An organization which manufac- 

tures a popular and medium priced line of sunfast draperies 
and damasks is open for a salesman who is thoroughly 
familiar with the line and is well known to the trade from 
Denver West. Address “Organization,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR is open. Estimator, practical, 

can a and cut all types of draperies, work room ex- 
perience, able to supervise painting, wood work, interior deco- 
rations and furniture. J. S. Wainess, P. O. Box 99, Grand 
Central Station, New York City. 


WANTED BY SALESMAN with established clientele in 

Pacific Coast States preferable, also consider Central South- 
west States, or both, line direct from manufacturers, of either 
novelty ruffled and fringed curtains or yardage materials of 
marquisettes, filets, voiles, swiss, nottingham, rayon effects, in 
all qualities—answer for one month explicitly, as to sizes and 
length of curtains, prices, size sample outfit, if you will pay 
all, or share expenses and other remunerative propositions to 
A. J. Zallee, Cecil Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. - 
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WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED SALES- 
MEN with following to sell unusually attractive, popular 
priced and well known cretonnes direct from the manufac- 
turers, in Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Territory may be 
divided into units. Straight commission. Must have non- 
conflicting lines. Address “Unusually,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for southern states by New York 
house featuring an exclusive and high grade line of foreign 
draperies and silks for department stores. Address “Foreign 
Draperies,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for states and large cities west of 
Chicago by jobber of drapery fabrics. No objection to 
other lines. Give references and experience in first letter. 
Address “Western,” care The Upholsterer. 
LINEN SALESMEN to sell household and decorative linen 
direct to the consumer. To travel on road. Excellent op- 
portunity to live wires thoroughly experienced to represent 
a well known New York linen store with a line and prices 
that sell. State territory of clientele and references. Corre- 
spondence treated confidentially. Address “Linen,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED —Several territories open for our 
line of novelty ruffled and panel curtains. Line is priced to 
sell and plant production insures quick deliveries. Can be 
handled as side line. State references, experience, territory. 
Letters treated confidentially and returned if requested. Ad- 
dress “Values,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to carry a line of novelty ruffled 
curtains for Chicago, also the Coast and South. Address 
“C. C. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY BUYER—Importers and jobbers 
catering to high class trade require the services of an 
aggressive man with thorough knowledge of periods, colors 
and values of fabrics. Would consider assistant buyer of high 
class department store. Give full detailed information includ- 
ing age, experience, salary expected and present employ which 
will be treated strictly confidential. Address “Drapery Buyer,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY HOUSE 
have opening for two bright ambitious young men to act as 
order clerks and floor salesmen. , State in own handwriting 
full particulars as to age, experience, religion and salary de- 
sired. Address “Wholesale,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED at once for middle western territory 
to carry a nice line of novelty ruffled and flat curtains. Ad- 
dress “Flat Curtains,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED AS ARTIST, foreman and estimator 
of interior decorating department. Capable of making 
sketches. Have thorough knowledge of all requirements of 
high grade decorative work. Practical man for over twenty- 
five years. At present employed in Chicago. Address “Artist,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY BUYER—A first class drapery buyer is wanted 
by a large department store in middle west. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Address “Department Store,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstery and cabinet making shop with new 
building in New Jersey’s prettiest suburb. Business is un- 
limited for the right kind of man. On account of sickness 
owner will sacrifice it all. No letter will be answered; come 
~ person and investigate. Cranford, N. J., opposite Fire 
dept. 
SALESMAN—UPHOLSTERY FABRICS desires connec- 
tion with manufacturer of upholstery and drapery fabrics 
for entire states Pennsylvania and Maryland. Tasetented, 
Address “Tapestries,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR wanted for high class New York 
State store. Must be familiar with all branches and able to 
handle critical clientele. Address with references “All 
Branches,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for the South; also one for Western 
and Central States considered to handle line of ruffled cur- 
tains. Address “Better Grades,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY—INTERIOR DECORATOR, having’ been 
in business for herself, desires good connections with in- 
terior decorating house or allied lines. Address “Good Con- 
nection,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN travelling to drapery and uphol- 
stery departments to sell new hand decorated curtain tie- 
back and mirror knob. Side line, commission basis. P. O. 
Box 1574, Springfield, Mass. 
SALESMEN WANTED—One of the largest drapery houses 
has several territories open offering unlimited opportunities 
and wonderful future for live wires. All inquiries strictly 
confidential. Address “Unlimited,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR WANTED accustomed to high class work. 
Must be experienced man conversant with all details of 
home furnishing. The position offers congenial working 


conditions, unusual facilities and opportunity for lucrative in- 
come. Apply by letter, Paine Furniture Co., 81 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 





SALESMEN—Wanted one to cover Pacific Coast territory; - 
the other to cover Chicago and Middle West, with a line ot 
upholstery fabrics, comprising drapery, furniture, scarfs and 
mats, for the jobbing turniture manufacturers, and depart- 
ment store trade. Commission basis only. Address “Uphol- 
stery Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
FIRST CLASS SALESMAN wanted with following among 
department stores and decorators to handle high grade line 
of decorative fabrics, for New York City only. Address 
“Decorative Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Well established upholstery and drapery busi- 
ness in fast growing city of Florida, doing most special 
order work of the fine kind. Address “Florida,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER—RUGS AND DRAPERIES, with knowledge of 
period furnishings and interior decorating, for years with 
large department stores handling popular priced and better 
grades merchandise, desires connection with live house; only 
departments doing $200,000 or better considered. Address 
L. S., 2014 Rosewood Ave., Richmond, Va. 
HOUSEHOLD AND DECORATIVE LINEN DEPART- 
MENTS in live wire department stores (towns 100,000 or 
over) that desire to increase their revenue eliminating capital 
investment, decreasing overhead and accompanying detailed 
attention. Our reputation as retail linen specialists is coun- 
trywide. Correspondence confidentially treated. Address 
“Revenue,” care The Upholsterer. 
PROMINENT MANUFACTURER of upholstery goods and 
nationally advertised allied fabric, desires services of high 
grade salesman for New York office. Give age and full par- 
ticulars. Address “Nationally,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAINED WOMAN DECORATOR, wide experienced here 
and abroad desires position as assistant with established 
decorator in New York. Capable of working out complete 
decorative plans. Address “Complete Decorative,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Middle West and Southern terri- 
tories to handle a line of popular priced drapery trimmings 
as side line. Address “Side Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—Several territories open. New 
line of art pillows. Commission. Engel & Kraus, Inc., 22 
West 26th Street, New York. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress o1 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 

pril 1, 1926. is 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK s*™* 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, having been duly sworn pe go | to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the penetra g is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher. ..Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
OO John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor....C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Business Manager...W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the two parargaphs next above, giving the names of 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford Resting, TGC. cscs hae nod 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
a. 2 SE an cd cas «an edly caeeen 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
We, Bie BOOMs x ve vn ne ccvctasetaneve 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM M. LAWTON 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of March, 
1926. 


(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 














